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A PRIMEVAL BRITISH METROPOLIS 



THE PEN -PITS 

Immediately adjoining the beautiful grounds ai 
Stourhead is a large tract of land forming the 
strongest possible contrast to them. It is not a 
mere naturally wild or barren tract, but rather a 
Ninevitish desolation. It is evident, at a glance, 
that the present surface has been at some time modi- 
fied by the labour of an immense number of human 
hands, directed by some motive common to them 
all. For what purpose seems to have been forgotten 
for nearly eighteen centuries, and to have still 
remained as a puzzle to the nineteenth. The learned 
and munificent topographer Sir Richard Colt Hoare^ 
at whose threshold it lay, passed the last thirty 
years of his life in unsuccessful surmises of its object ; 
his last judgment being that it had " never as yet 
been accounted for in a satisfactory manner ".^ These 
remains of an occupation of some kind by a very 
numerous past population, extend over what may 
be described as a large tract of very elevated land 
commanding extensive views, especially over a great 
extent of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire southward 
and westward. The district itself is a sort of raised 
basin, in a manner shut in by hills and natural 
steeps on all sides, and includes the sources of 

* 1831. Mod. Wilts. H. of Westbuiy. p. 58. 



&€^?mal '^^riVi^iS whiich- tfceiic^ 'take^ tlrbir "Lotnand^ 
i^bi^aham dej^eittiipe'^^tb ih^ two opposite seas«^the 
Eto^Kil ftiid' Bi!^l Cynnelfi, which are h(Ah only 
fegyeiiilactoali^viewf f^hfe nai^al'sti^en^th of the 
pc^l&hti^hm^h^^ ^eatib^ i^i^oro^ by e€lri^wtftk6) 
fetttti^ of wbteh aire ^f^peatlj^ thfe largeyt dfess that fti^fe 
fitt^t «wi«h^^inf i thir ' MugdoAl'. ' ^ A latge pai^t • of the 
i^clbi^^ wea i^^^ «tiU aoti^:eed with iihousandd of open 
pits; ^niestly (lug:* fe that^ gravelly Soil which ^capAso 
Afttir ^f • *the hi^r • • tatte - knfts iw this ' pairt • of 
Ettgltoil/ ' iTheiref p{t« • are of varioils sizie, • with 
ititeivaJs' abottt ^ 'liufficient ^ foik? a good ' p^h, between 
tkcfc.^ ^' Sbirie V^ty = coflsiderable J^ortfens haVe*' how^ 
^v^ik^ Uvellled'md cultii^ated ' in recenlt fitoesi, 
with 'd^ sWcks'Wtiioh offers' a high pretainiii to'the 
afj^edy'ottilfera^oti of the " whole^ imonumentv = This 
fri'd^fesB' fef^t-iEipidly' goitog' OBfj^^so' tiiat'^ mry 6iie 
k^r6^iihiti^ ^ill "hardly* fail -to j^eist a trdn ' tof fire 
h: %tk' ^arts; loaMd with' th^' hxg&r' i*toti6s thrown' out 
febii ^thi^ tevelte'd^ ^^&vd) 1>^iig OaMdd t^lnend^tlie 
*d'id«'fifcr^'Miies-^OMd. ^Iii^^o^er^of'the ;;^W^to^ 

mmkieSr T^mm;ioitMwms6mmm^ and n§^i^ 

the ramparts, the pits appear to have %6e6''mdf6 
aticietfifly^ fiied^^ sa<fed^^|)^^''bijft^th^ > Mii^ce^'ftill 
feftiaSd^ *y¥diigfe and tifl^Ven ks ^= Msh^w^^i^ ^*'6 
^¥ts ^lirc'ttteo^ri^ally bceupiM iri^like tiiaiiitiWi 
t^^ A^y^^ofi*^^:(rhb''nfetS'5thi^ "S^^^ ^^fii^it'Khife, 
ttiukjb^astbffi^d that ^'^itensH^^ aM-ifemdA'^iae 
ft^ipf^feeihlStorife ^toe^fiUhieAt has hbt 'Seld it Hthote ^- 
fifeaenfr'^^ftcfe ^ th^^^ttrrftfngis Of -'a^iquarifes'^^fei^ 
f^grapfiw^; lridie?d4he bhyn^S^te<Mife'Of f^^ 
H^lJo^e ^cJ^ ^fei' itrWbtil^^^havfe aeferfi^d 'td' be^% 
a^feottiit «5!i^-it; ti&s%6bii toilsuklJ^ ' ' LeMd whtii mer 
rffi^ '^|r[}ftii4,'iWd mentibns to^' bain^ ''^Kbtitft 
• Stbiirtbn '^y but is ^ent ap to these' extienidyei remains 
of an ancient population ainK^ig whidi^ he^ ki# the 
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Qpmpi. Sir W. Camden H&erely meatioBS the ^^ ineau 
Tillage '' of Pen which straggles among one sectiou 
of the pits : but^ although he enlargesf upon the two 
battles, of Kenwalch ;A.i>, 658 and of . Edmund 
Ir<Hmde JLD. 101^ whi(C^ he, and hk eopiers to this 
day, Jiiave attiibuted ta this apot ; he saja "nothing 
about these more aoicient remaima with which ihis 
find other neighbouring villages are surrounded ; 
and for whiehi if it had been the place of these 
battlesj these would have been an inadequate cause. 
Mimy of the topographers and. historians who have 
fdt. compiled to mention the phenomenon have 
shrunk .firom any attempt to account ior it^ and all 
who have so attempted have ended with confessing 
ihemselved unable to do more than to l^ave the 
question unanewered as they found it* Yet evevx the 
aitaati€A?i itself ia remarkable as pointing to some 
poas^e oonneotioui with subsequent boundariei^^f^r 
iir st£^9da : at the very point from whaoh the limits of 
I>oretetv Somerset^ and Wilts^ radiate ; a3 if it had 
b€^n the r^lipg .centra of three provinces^ Uke. the 
gotyeifrnoy's house pf one of Mr* Jeremy Bentham's 

' This joint connection with tiiem basin fact imposedi 
ixpm ^ histoeians of all. the three oouniies^ the task 
ofrtjakipg .somer inotioe of a monument too opn- 
spifi^om io J)e silently passed.. But they all leavj& it^ 
as^^ th^y. fiftd it) unexplained. Of. the pits, Hut^iuB 
^^^ 4i,s, that ,f* Tradition says they were mad© by 
^<3?uiute:".^, Collinson recounts the various con.- 
jeotare^, cur^eajt in.his tlme^-but lep'Ves them, all ppen« 
.$e,iCfstimfitefi the ground occupied hj the pits at two 
jhu^dred, cQcreS). and the number at ^^ coxKsiderably 
upwards of twenty . thousand " .* Sir RiQh^4 Hoare, 
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in the fiyst part of Iw Anciwt W published ia 

1,810, .reyiews .the various jwec^dLng oonjectilres 
and^. aLtjbi>iigh he theff. seemed incUned to think, them 
in^ soma vfs^y, co^aect€id with an earlier British 
occup^tipn, yet waverj^i, and nltimatdy seema tcj 
yield to the notion that they were temporarily made 
during, the resistance to KenwalchA.D. 658^ He 
estimates the area^ oovered by the pits at abont seven 
hundred acres, of which nearly half had .been brought 
into cultivation.^ . He gives an engraved plan, bi^t 
to have , represented upon it ike number of the .pits 
would have much exceeded his scale, and he merely 
symbolizes . their honeyoomblike arrangement, and 
shows . the distribution over ihe area, of those m^ 
then : destroyed. Living on the spot, gir l^ichjftrd 
naturally continued his observation through his afitoTi 
life ; and reverts to the subject several times in hia 
later work, the History, of Modem Wilts. In ttie 
Hundred of Mere published in 1822 ^ he a^econsider* 
it with much earnestness and at some length; but 
although he says ^* I still adhere to the opinion I 
stated, in my , History of Ancient Wilts ^ that, they, 
were the work of a rude nation, and ^of . Bri;tidaT 
origin';", he concludes #.# ^ "At allrBvents^ these pits 
present a very singtilftr appearance, ^d will eveprX 
fear, find food fqr conjecture rathw than, positive- 
conviction ''- 

This number ,of the Modern. Wilts was reviqwed r. 
by the Rev. T, p. Fosbrooke, whpsays ".^r Itichardi 
Colt Hoare very properly vindicates th^ir. antxqn^y, 
as a work of the Britopj?, We ppi;fectly. cpincidoj 
with him " . • • • He goes on to say "Jf this (pinion, 
be correct . . . ♦ • this place was . once a very ample 

'AncientWiltfl, VoLLpp. 35-38. »p.9U '"'{ 

' Gent. Mag. 1822. Yol. XCOLI. ii. 610. Xt^pidntedm Mod. Wilts, 
Addenda, 1845. p. 17. 
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Bntisli city, unimproved by Roman refmemenfs '* 
i . . . "~it is Hofr a common species of antiqmty, and 
Would prove tlie largest British city in the reabn ", 
Yef, notwithstanding this enconragement, SHr K. C, 
Hoare in a later number ^ thus again mentions ihese 
^^ veiy extetisive pits or excavations which covered 
about seven hundred acres, and which have never 
been accounted for in a satisfactory manner ^^. 

The R«v. W* Phelpa^ says "But the most curious 
relic of early antiquity, and which (after to many 
various Conjectures) still remains as mystisrious as 
the origin of Abmy and Stonehenge^ is the l^ge tract 
(^ knd iti the parish of Pen, and in the adjoining 
hamlet <^ Gaspofj covered by ah extent of jptiSrf, 
^xca^rated originally over 700 acres of ground. They 
are placed m coniigudus to each other, that theire is 
biarely rooni left to ride between them. Various have 
been the conjectures about the singular appearance 
which these pits present, and which are unequalled 
in our island. Sbme have supposed them to have 
been the pits where the rude Britons sheltered them* 
selves ' and families ; whilst others have degraded 
tfeem into stone quarries ". 

"The latest writer oli Dorsetshii^e ^ finds himself 
stiM ' in the elevated biit ' cloudy regions of un-^- 
stibstantial spetulatibn. He even says of tho 
supposed inhabitants of the pits, "I might bo 
tempted to throw back the period of theil* existence 
to h ' &r ' temote pre-Celtic age, even to * Ian in- 
dutiable antiquity, ere Britain had been severed 
fromt the European Continent, but I hesitate to G6m- 
mit-mysdf to a hypothesiis, subversive of the popular 
creed*, although it may have some appearance of 
probability in its favour '\ 

' ^ Hund. of Westbury, 1831. p. 53. 

« Hist, of Somerset, Vol. I. 1837. pp. 194-5. 
^ 0. Waxne, Ancient Dorset, 1872. p. 15. 
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As might have been expected, so conspicuous a 
monument could Bot have escaped the notice of 
the two county ArchaBological societies of Wilts 
ahd 86merset, Tnit utiforttinately without " any 
ttttorer approach toirafds the desited solution. -Mr: Wf 
Oilmnin^tofri *appeai« to hia?rei called thft ttttention df 
the Wiltshire Society to these pits in rsei^'wheK it 
was agi'eed ^* that^hey were -the rude habitationis ^ 
piimit}v& a£nd uncivilised races^*. In the SotiierAet* 
shire Tolutne, for 1856-7 is a papei^ by the late Rev. ' 
P. Warre; the explorer of the walls and' pite of 
Worle Hi8, and the explainer arid classifier of the 
Wesf of England earthworks. He begins by calling' 
the Pen Pits '^ the crux of Antiquaries ^\ Afterwards 
he transcribes Sir R. 0. Hoare's earliest account in 
18 to, but altogether dissehtsfrom his surmise thfit' 
the jpits hitd been dwellings. He sayi that ••* they 
are so extensive that, had this been' the Cade, they 
would hare afforded accomitibdation for ihe inhabit^ 
ants of the whole Island, instead of thos6 6f' one 
district '^* Perhaps however it may be one (if the 
great lessons of tfuch a monument, that' our 'Cuttferiff 
estimate of the numbers of jiraefhistoric popuIati<)*ifii 
falls much short of the -reality. But in his next two 
pages he tries to accoiiilt for the immense liuttiber- 
arideitent of the exctevations by suggesting' that It^ 
may have been a ^eat fkctory of qUerns- or"' grinds* 
stories' "taken ft-v^ay, probably to -a bonsidleralrf& 
distance ". This seems - fo feontrast rather un&irly 
the number of ^* the irihabitants ofi^e whc^e Island ^^ 
with that of the millstones which 'they rerjuired. ' 

^ Wiltsh. Mag. Vol. Vn. p. 242. ' 

'2 6om. ProiBe(?a!tngs, Vol. VIL p» 54» ' 
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tosisf .ift boofef «Q his.tQisc»l ji4^P»r*^a('i -has^W^.^S?' 
tojsjijr^j.^ »e9ewiclw9;a^(3,c9ig>ptprfi9, of,p%>):^Q^ei^^ 

k^trsapjrgt . , , Wkk .(i,t jp 1 thought, 9ftii,t>e, ^Piqjei ^pqst 

%(h(^Bflft,slMW»afnjPewa¥^cjift^,"raS:'V?e?WiiielF<^ 
slfc|ggiB<igkd8tr^fc»>T oC ia?att<?;f d /^^^;«!?e%offSf - ^sfigl^k^ 

we iA0,y^^irwtftr0.t(i>!«)allijfc,,4pfe % 1#%ng:^j>|ijji. 
of sparks that «till,^f>)7 ii^ th|^/:^^i4^)^- of a large 
sheet of bur^ paper, thjs . BQ^rttejre^ yiil^e is indeed 
the survivor to our time, of the great wasted city 
within which it stands, and whose hitherto un- 
recognised name it still bears. 
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Thai an appropriation so obyions/of a ndnrelthoi 
has Iseen so many oenturies vagrant or ^ven tneHdi-^ 
canty was nover hitherto^ ma^e^ caii bef ano^ly 
aceoonted for by tfce history of the^ ertorwfeich! first 
led it a^ray. It is evident'that the early des^aiJoti 
of Caer Pensau^ooit) bad already remlted ui a'Com^ 
plete oblivion of: its wherdabouts^ before* ^sQ-roseae 
itself made its way into- the written materials of 
lustory as now current* This will not be- deesded 
incrediUe when the obscurity of the catastrophes 
which have devastated Sikh^ter, Wroxeter, ^aad 
the other Roman-British cities shajll be remembered; 
especially the uncertainty which still hangs oVer the 
locality of the ill-fated Andredesch^ster and oihens bf 
them. How much more likely is this obliTiou' tb 
have blotted out all traditions of one which wIbs 
probably extinguished at an early time of the iti^ 
trasion of the Romans, of whose occupation ^it con^ 
tains no vestige ; of whose quadraogialar eindc 
arra^gemeate ey«n, it8 remains exempiify a ««npletfe 
contempt or ignorance ;. and from whose; gri^at bigb- 
ways, that afberwards became the instruments of their 
dominion, it is ©ntirdy seeluded ?- . j ' i . ^ . r i . i ; , /; I 

The name seems to have first peui^ed iiito 4h& main 
stream of fEnglisk history^- &rough. the- Latin of 
Geoffrey of 'Monndyouth, where ako-fikstiappearedfa 
blundering gloss viipoti it,: which turned it iiiito itlib 
wrong groove from which it liasi^^vcr since fbuoid ife 
way towards its right; place. Geofl&iey t^a^ usy Ukak 
when: the Emperor Olaudius >= (a.©,^ 47^)):6jMst 
Vespasian into Britain to reduce the revolt of 
Arviragus^ Vespasian; left Arviragus Anattack^ at 
Rutupi (by Thanet) and sailed to the sliote of 
Totnes (Totonesium littus), and marched directly to 
besiege " Kairp^n-Huelgoit, quae Expnia voqa^tur ". 

The last three words here appear for the^firat tionw, 
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fej i th© 'iatm o£ OeofBrey^ The ? s^oiy ritsdf iiraiihlDut 
this ;gloss < 36 : fbtmd in thei tw^> Welsh ( Chrcuiiicleat! 
^^f^rnt TysiKo-^' afld :^f B^nob &ti ^ ab Auliiiifi ??/f . 1 . j o 

/^oBxittevB' ^passed: doHvat to iliA throng mabjIP 

o£ (the- chrcmiolefi^andhi^ of England^' ^^peeisllly 
%h0 cnni^onnte' ones; " '- Bufeimore paxtioulaiiy) wdsli^; 
foc8d;ar^> -'by :; those/ o£^ EaLeier/^ /'tei^^wiaiDBei iiisaiif 
other histoTieal' lattDels-, ^ itibe successfiil ^vesistsne^ < anud 
jpn^p^m idf a seniTeiii ' days^ * siege- &om VeBpamiahy twas 
iaarachferemeilt n«><;4a) be digihtly parted with. Thfeir 
i^dimiitalde ^and • 'pdAik^ miayoiv' John* Shillibgfbrd 
fijo; MT'?')^ claiined it as an* ancient nanoie QflMset^at^ 
idedsdiiyt ;viBiried b^ him to ^^Penholtkeyre?^ : Sohk 
rfiToweiK aims -^Hoker, tuopele of thGi : JioddciocU;! Riehaifd 
pfiooheniand* £r^ Qhamb&^hiti. o£\ihe 6^ mndt 
•idieri&ihedi l^i l^rophy ; and produced it^ vafied/ 'On 
-TanotES QoCaskmB (a.d/ . 158d*&7):iaj$'. three sepaaad;^ 
ancienfciianiie® of Exeter, -*r^*^Benhulgo^^^^ ^' Pennei- 
thaltpcaire", aind ^^ Penneoaire '^j end <iuese''aafeiiiot 
loMy^ dopied by the I'siter <annali&rt;s^ o£'tfae '(ity^^aQd 
coiiiity,- bnt' * erea '■ one of ihe most lesteied- r of 'our 
living national historians) showii aittnanifefert; u«miilii!i]^ 

io Thewifirsfc^i^ho ' vemturerd -to iiri;yja?ti^t -the ^Iwig 
©ifareneyfof tJiis' ebroT'-w'ag Sir''W; 'Cttmden (l^f^; 
Jjtrt -not io • set i • it ' right, t *Hip » * ^ W)^'ch: -j bt!ater« ^ ^, 
Adrtedtned - Wekhmaii^i Humphrey '^Ll^df iJmd 
iwDiwefver^ 'ilteady ( I SVO). re|ie(ated it ^ in imtff^ WMsh 
texpresisl^b catutious rdservd of hiS' oirn aijceptatf* 

•Dage,. probably by that time borrowed back from Geoffgpey*s Latifl, 

t M, vT,i^* ''k- u ' H '■ = • ■ ' ■ ' ' J.' ■ ' 1.1,' '1 " ' "■' '■• ■ ■■ '' ■ •*■ * ^''>f f^" ■ I 
wnieK nad tnen become a great authority. , , ' r 

• ^ W&iiMl Mriiai; Yol. XXX. fi; 306 ^ '' and M^I^ilian^ 
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of xt.^ Adi^tiog the yagnwt. n^vie toJu3.9,wn7 
piurposeS) Camden supposea that tiba true, readiugt 
may haye been. '^ PontrIvelr(i)it '^ jand thatiit ^fftpfi/ 
Ilehes(»y^ ba "Pon^i.iad lueU ia^ gyJLva .". . oy ^Ij^p. 
bridge on the. I veil in the wood '\ B^t his faiHih fn. 
this iiiterpret^ou iip £ax from i^ettlpd, for wh^n he ift' 
deacribiQg Cornwall he oays that itwas LoatwithieJ^. 
Of the adjoining heighij .qf ResjOTfiiel^. tte^t ff^^^i 
called in the British histories PenrY^hel-Qoit or t^ 
lofty-hill in . the wood,, iwjiab isqpcve wiJI h^jve ,^q , bSt 
Exeter '\ Whpn ho veyer bp tr^e^ts of Exeter ^tfielf, ; 
he retains amojsig. its anoient ww^^.^ ^f^ex\cfflx^!^, 
being the jsanptje . name in pn^ of the^yaiiietieai^^^s vfe 
have seen, of the.Jocal topographer Jpl^p^ X9;^l4^» 
Thus he either makes the names to h^ye belonged to, 
three : different . plaees, : ojc Us^^yq^ , th^., cVpipp; of ^its 
plaee to hia. readers. In either oaae be. aijfaits.hig 
conviction thjit, the certeip, plape l^ad iipt^et.beej^j 
found.* .- .f ... . . ; , ,f,.... ., .,^ 

, IfciviUrbeseen,tbat C^^nwieflt'^ ^^ JP^n-ychjal-;Cpit |^i^ 
is the form of th^ mamOv ^S: it. appears. p,ot ,9nly. 

in Geoffirey of Moaunpnth,bTiM> in th^ tW^efeKq^if ofti)9le^f 
which Geoffrey trai^sl£|rted , an^i ^V^ed,. ^,J^(^, lyj^ 

fqUQwediby AiTohbishop XJ^^v^i^?: tflTf^T^ pwn 
duces the name .frpnx thpr Qth^f .c^ppjl^i ;aj^J^Wf^ 
the Nennian Catalogue; of Qities^... Itjigj ^i^;;e,t^9,t,it. 
appearst.as Vf EensaueJpjoit "jr b^t ,TJ,§l^er,,jdefl>jf^,^t: 
Camden's assignments to Ilftbeftte^i ^ J-qsjtjyij^^^jlyj 

and.prop(«aes Pevensey,' the.f^ Pep^^y.eUnjw'Vtfif t^M 

diwists of the Norn^an: inva^ioPf ^ . . / ...;, ,^ .,.,,.i/.h 

Once tmsettled from ijts jquftsi-jl5ra,ditiQij^/j|itt9,ch-) 

* *^'lBca .... Oaer Wyfefe . ... . at AiigUs; E^Ji^^t^/ ap(pem<;^r,.j 
Nee i^e jl^tet.alig^uo^ li^uc . <9b^^^nmM;A«?^o^fi[ , olim ^a, Biitannis- 
vocatam affirmare". Oommentariolum, ed. 1731. p. 22. 

' Britannia. Cotnwdll, Devon, Sbinerdet. ' 

' Primordia. Dubl. 1639. p. 64. 
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Ami to Eicetei*, tlie name became a free fiubjeet of 
tbe conjectures of later etymologists. Among these , 
William Baxteir * adopts the - Ilchester thecny . He 
supports' this by dividing the name into four words 
<^P6n B&t V^ c6it " And explaining them separately/ 
While so 'd(^g he illustrates his explanation of 
^^cfoi*" by ^the exampile '^Coitmatrr^ rendered by 
him, nearfy' as Asser had done lobg before, ^^ Ingens 
Syiva", or "Sfel^^de"^ which he thinks must 
fotmerly have extended to include Ilchester. In this 
h^ liiiconsciously vei^y tieaHy approached the task' 
which is cfur present business ; and which indeed, if 
his' Own theory had Hot prevented the name 
" Penselwood ", here proposed, from coming to his' 
mind, he might have anticipated. 

Another remarkable example of this fossil-hunting 
method of dealing with th6 tlame, by crocking it into 
fi^agmenis, was that of the late learned Mr. Joseph' 
Stevenson, when editing Nennius in 1838 for the 
Hiytbri6d' Society; which only serves ta shew that 
t^y ' iett^i of it vras istfll wandering unsolved in- the 
re^'6tiy of 6bnje(^ture. In the list of Cities^ he prints 
t3ii6' riatne-^^^'Oto Pensa," vel Goyt '^ as if • it had 
beei hr6'dlikk liaiittes of one dlty^, and accordingly he* 
alfe6/ ^;ivfe^'it^twbsfep4r^^^ pliafces in » his index, both as 
^'CitlFCiyt (?) '^ and «^ CSair Pensa (?) "• This 6iosfe^ 
iiig^ibus'inligfihterpretation has since sprouted oui 
mtb '& stlir'^i^'et ktii more positive eiror j for Mr J 
Pyar6bn^^tess^€(s'the ^^P^xa"' station ih the northern: 
division of the Anon;;fmous' Ravennat to 'h&>'^ih^ 
Ca,6!r Penda 6f Nennitls, neAr Dumbiarton^'. The 
learned editors of theMonumenta Historica Britannica 
revert to Archbishop Hsher's ^' Pevensey ": but there 
is a still later attempt to facilitate the solution of the 

* Gloss. Ai^tiq. Bxijb. 1733, s. vbc. Jbcalis. .... 
2 Hist, Maps, 1869. p,.10. 
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oama by breaHng it into gevei^al pieces.' The Hon; 
Algeimon Herbert gives it thus ^* Pen-sayle-coed, 
statio capitalis in sylvt ".^ 

It is thought that all suoh speculations must wrw 
end| and that the identity here claimed needs no 
other proof than to place side by side this ancient 
name of a long lost bat evidently famous city, with the 
still iiying name of a spot which presents such mam^ 
£Bst traces of having once been pre-eminently so 
occupied. That ^^ Pensauelcoit '' is the same as 
" Penselwood " will it is believed be accepted at 
sight by the most squeamish of antiquarian critics. 



PENSELWOOD 



■ • 1 



But the local identity of ^e ancient Caer Peri- 
sauelcoit, with the existing Penselwood ^ will be nibst 
fully confirmed by a survey of the places «nd the 
material evidences still remaining there. In fact 
these can only bo accounted for by some such causei 
Moreover, any one who walks over ther gro\ind, with- 
the conviction which it is hoped has beeii' here 
establi^ied, that the remains are really those of ^ 
city, must also admit, not perhaps without astoilish- 
ment, that it was a very great and j)opulotis otie. 
Indeed, the only comparison of the kind that it will 
bear out, is with the London of even a recent time*: 
say of the end of the kst century. • Whether or ndt • 
the entire area of the basin, including th'6 how 
grassy slopes and woody heights of Stourhead Park, 

« • ' • 

^ Irish Nennius, 1848, Add. N. p. iv. 

^ The indigenes call it ** Penzleood ", with chief accent on the 
last syllable and accessory accent oniihe first. 
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^^, I coi^ed^ with these ebsely plaated humdoi 
h|pibii;atious ; it id certain that the whole must hare 
been included within its fortified obcle^ and the 
^i^qp^epse^ 0%imi of the . remains now actually to be 
s^n, «n4 whi/Qh..ha7e beea seen within this genera- 
tion^ is quite ^3L0ugh to takeoff the edge of disbdiief 
Ia thisi larger area. There is no reason to limit tiw 
hi^bAtations to the Iqw^ half of the baab, where they 
h^YO ipyotyet been obliterated by modem cultivation ; 
i^ing l^at the upper hal4 although now emparked, 
^}^awith it all the requirements and advantages 
of the situatioQi 

The length of the basin from north to south is 
about three miles. The river Stour, rising from the 
heraldric six springs within the basin, winds through 
it by a deep valley, and passes out into the more 
open country through a gorge at the south side. 
The north side of the basin, and the longest portion 
Qf rihe , Tj^esterA side is bounded :by high and pte- 
cji|^iit9UH hillS) or natural escarpme&ts^ that . n^ay hava 
b§^ ' augnaented or completed by art; crowned by 
sevQre^l ; fortifieidt ppstS) which are . probably, those? 
mgfttipuse^dl . by. Iceland. Ojx the western side, for 
ab^i^^t halif vPi: niile, of its . southern end, ^and along 
t};ip,^tk6^^^^ sade of about a mile, the table land 
with, the . iTi^maiu^s of habitations 13 open, and over^ 
loojf^, ti^e 4isifcan]t expanse of lower country round ; 
aft^ this more, open although still very elevated part 
i$,.incilpsed all. the wey by a lofty artificial : eartk 
rampart jqx esicarpmeiiit f which makes a distinct 
repitjai^ifl^r turu at the soutbiTwest corner) and then 
cpjgi^nues along the south side to the outlet of the 
river ; beyond. which it is renewed and continued to 
the height on the other side. 

Of course, this outlet of the river valley must have 
been a point of speciaK care to the defenders. Within 
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where the ratapart crosses it^ the natural projeetmg 
bhiffs which, near this opemng^ overlook the internal 
course of the river, have appearances of having beeas 
also artificially acclivitated ; and, somewhat fartiier 
in, the river is commanded by a regular highly 
raised earthwork fortress^ now called* ^^Qastle 
Orchard''. This is one of that kind, of strongw 
hxAds that are somettrhat comet-^shaped, with a 
sepaarately indosed and elevated ke^ at one end. 
The keep here is very strong and is cireikktr^ and 
immediately overhangs tiie river and closely bars 
the valley. Behind the keep is an oblotng sort of 
outer bailey, also strongly and separately fortified, 
and extending away from it into the midst of one of 
the largest of the remaining groups of pits» 

Good water is most abundant within the basin. 
Besides the Stour with its six springs, seveisai smalieir 
springs contribute to it before it pa^es out: and 
these are so bountiful as to have their mill power 
intercepted, almost at their sources, by several large 
£su)tories established of lata years in the midist .of tha 
ancient remains. , 

The road, by which the present village i3 
approached &om the south, climbs the ascent 
<>utside the western escarpnxent, aod qnterj^ by 
what appears to . have been "the as^iex^^ principal 
gate; having some appearain^s of a coQsid^rable 
outwork on the left side. Not far within is tha 
church, with a curiously sculptured Norman ^oqtwi^j^ 
This is itself an antiquity among Ei^lisb. churcl^esj 

but at a wide interval ff cm the rppiajifls ^amp^g 
which it stands, and compared with whichjit is buta 

yesterday ^s novelty.. The yiUag® ^ dippeys^d? : ^ 
shrunken successors of large ancient populations are 
apt to be-*-not to mention neighbouring hamlets— ; 
but the meanness not^ by Gamdijn, 1«W3 sinqe Jbis 



d8U]ft|)Q6n tdiBch eheet^d (^ mitigated bj the tillage 
dud'ifliprai^fiQefilt ihaJb are gradtiallj eating up the 
pviffiasFai ralrfece. 

T A's^tio the pits ihemselveg^ ihey vary greatly in 
site; jn which respect thej^ seem to dilEsr from the 
smaU ^dusters that are sometimes fbimd in proper 
hiU ' ^rtresses, wh^re a • certain approach to uniform 
size ^in mostly observable. These^ no doubt^ partake 
of ithe^^iaractetr of garrieon b&rracks^ or lockings for 
finglemen* Tho9© at Penselwood, on the contrary 
afe ^adapted lb the various wants of different con- 
i(IHi6iii» mid ifemilies^ linng in a municipal state. 
Tb^lKrb ho^e^r approximately oireular ; and are 
^praad over the raiised plain^ and the slopes and hill'*^ 
spurs on each ' side of the river, fr6m vritfain the 
e^im^dhg f4r itb t^outhwdrd exit/ until lost in the wood- 
Ibi^s^aM' cultivatL<)n of the park-grounds, where 
i^bssArily they h&ve been obKteratedi Of course 
^^'de^this of the pits were originally increased 
by the! pSliiig up of the excavated inaterials upon the 
t6ps^6f tlie int^ttls^ and traces x^this siiper-position 
may be observed where the present agricultural 
Jiveffing'is inwo^ess: and, as might be expected| 
tt^'€*§ the grotmd' has been ne\^ly levelled, the new 
Mt£et66'h^ IdWer. In this Increase of the original 
ktf^d^ioti, tuy th6 addition of tlie ekcavated materials, 
Sfitoe analb^y^with modern^ town construction must 
hA^e^ testilted, from" the slight combination, liierein 
pWBgeiit^/'6f 'btrflding with excavation; except that 
H^fe^the 'publietiidrOttghfaWs would be on the tops 
8f «h'6'mtiaftlibns'^f the ^rtjy Walls. These interval 
^llipdths sbiii'6tiiiie^ seem to be continuously con- 
Mxieiiabiy' Wider ; perhaps having been art^i4l ways 
6r^ fiAMii streetsYbiit the general arrangement is 
what tVould "be called '^higgledy-piggledy", in 
Wtieh thelRonian quadrangular system w ignored in 
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fovcJtif df a' l«>tx€f}^co»bed aJ?tatigem0«t> diflteireiit from 
what might hare preyailed if the plan had been ia- 
fl^dnced 'by B^man habits. A traclitioii of this 
Celiiyc ^ £reed<Hn of plan may i^till survive in those 
vitlKges of West ©ol'nwall' that He beyond the recti* 
liip:eatid^ actien* : of thcnroughfare highways. 'It -also 
rittxainii iin some pure ilrish ctnmniuiities€Ri(^as the 
Claddttgh <ib Qal^my^ ^hb oonioal ov bowlh^shape-of 
the^<3a;?iiies) «s deberibed by eone writers^, is jeir€n 
less^than :m%ht hirre ^ been^ ^s^pected from ' the ^Bkck 
of tfoie 'abdi'ireathe^^t^oii tte mioemented gratel; 
altli^gk the= mtertal paisMbgei along' the* tops have 
{^babiy i bee^ yedtced^ in -width : by > the • weather 
al^km that 'hai^- oonvbHed these oylindors into cones* 
Although' these remaiiis of habitations now show 
ndtldtig Mbiid ^thaii pits^ we^i^e not julsitifiedr in ikmh* 
i&g^^hat^<lieir ^^i^er oeeupawts Were nor better thaa 
troglodyte i^aiviiges; - If we May>n6t designate them 
by thfe^'aflfected appellatibn of ^^^our ^anoestors ?V they •- 
aspei ■ x^etthelej^s very ^ nearlyi delated . to/ ourseltes. . 
]^<^^th4^^digr^ec^ is long ^and oo^nipleir, .and not ud^. 
iiiijS^ 'With'^basto ^matter* ' IfihoweM&r weihadibeeo:> 
dij^^yoi^ed 'to^ think that"; thiesd' old 4)eiaqote<>«U[9iaiaUyr: 
dwelt ^ m II su^ ^pits ' as • we ^ ^now > see nthew^ ^ ony, 
a^ i^^^iiffl^ ^ha^fe- saidi r'irtXMier^ wrcpi^ 
the^ ^^worko^f ^a rad4^ nationi^^^ Wei might i remind, 
ouifeilvi&s thjitj after a.iwa(sto* lif fifteeit 'or'uiiixf*^ 
t€l^ hundred yelE^rs;^x>U7 own hoaoiep/ if «ny ^tcane ot^ 
allro^ thbih^ should' th^^ remaiD^ wilb hav[e tciCQnerto> 
ahmi ¥li&> skfiieii(^iiyple:£ionj< Wb^hatne (lately ihibd^at 
r^ei6^pdftu4!]^ifty, ini tfoie site *of Ifhe nowiLuwiCdiurts^^ 
oC^^ei^ng what eei^tral* London' looks Ukd wliien its: 
btfildin^ are- levelled ; ^luid' the difienemoe was iwxb 
yepy^e&t^^f th^e ^aspeoiof that dearanee anditiie 
pi^Ht^^app^arautse of l^asi ancient «Siy . ' Besidea ii» 
I«y£tti!j&nc0(>£tte#i6irn^^ jiaqgnBataii 
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theidp«0^i>f ^.many centuries might have a^couated 
tott^tim chief diflfep:eaee ia that the cavities of the 
ai»^bnt E^tcopoUs favour a . cireulac plan, whilst 
those o£ the living oapit^ have . a rectangular pre-* 
valeDcei ; What waa the character of the super- 
sbaiotures thera is nothing left to show. The dry 
and freely ^Keavuted surfieice^bed of green^sand gravel 
was caMed into use as deep a^ it went^ until it 
reached a. level floor of hard rock ; bat what was 
raised over it was most likely a timber frame work, 
jBIed in with wattled work, and rendered weather 
tight; hy plaster and thatch or wooden shingle; 
Thi^se 0iaterials of course have long suoe periahedi. 
As tiiere is no evid^^ce^ that this British city ever 
accepted the influenced of the Komans^.it cannot be 
supposed that its builders ever attained to what is 
now: called an architeotural style ; which with us has 
been either di?ectly or mediately derived from them. 
Hut there may have been what is no di^picable in* 
gFedieat even of what creates a style; a skilful 
adaptation of available materials to the wants and 
cDnv^diiences', and even tlie comforts of life. So largo 
and^iorgani^eda commiuaity must Imve been the 
gHOwth of many centuries j and at certain numerical 
intervals) among ourselves, who need not disdain a 
ckse ethnic relationship to these ancient citizeia^, 
will almost eerftainly appear a born improver of his 
surroaodin^ — a-geaius, indeed,— ^^who, ev^ though 
untaught, ^practises some useful or ornamental iadjust- 
mdati of his material resources, which instantly com- 
manuis imitatioa: and it is- inconceiv^fl;^ thal^ i^ so 
lai^era ibody of mankind, livkig together for so n^any 
aggies in siuofi&essioto, cerfcai^i contrivances of con- 
venience or.economyj and even of ornament, should 
not have accumulated, and by common co'^imitation 
havdioeaoked :&ai uniformity an4 pre valei^ce wjbich 



succeeding peoples, such as the Komans, or/4t|i^r 
8^^©9id»% M^^o^]B8j1^h&J©W»riMpW©4;lt^»ittt^^ 

yifji»5te WfefewfertWJ}§MtafefM5<?)y^tom*<J^;i»iay'^ 

x#»c&ia^ia^yf)^wlm)p(ei4qif^ 

iiJooaeaiiirij^fcoQfi^a (rfij4es<am«ti(^:) t© ^jf^^ ftaTBa 

obaTfiiig'iidB ittktfea^i«i©3ffilbd'f'Wltji(b^ 

dkilrdjBl*g)ec;(fcHalB>iihartL> (rffifeli* tQiltliriwta;8*(^[JEj?JgkT¥i, 
d«^h6rortiies0«3plalsteir6diniijbsrvd$^ alwftjis Jww^^^ 

-aimsAktd ofl*onitottpbioi^it]iiafc;wQtiW fev^.liiej^nrtotli 
odb^otiar'i^jtia[€fiDGdds^e(fr^ Vudiimje^taiyi^Qd^l 

l0oha^i<^,^dn(L)iirMch jBi%ixti ibalee b^btiib^ckbA^bv- 
ifepfea # tbf .^ifflP}H:9)^pP ;P.^^ n?ec^,anfpa^ ppa^tice. 

; gfaaidsiiml£i's ov '«he|)1aeFd>-s ^Il^ok "out' upoK a 'elSff or 
'^#n,- atid; V palaMftl'^to patk-lifce 

[/c6mb^^ ,^i3P^ that .sUll!,rcm with 'us 

predecessors; and, exoeptff^)6esu|>e3rk«('0QQitK>mry^^f 



^'♦he i^^ifrg gtiitttid-plaAs acid the liiieftl artatigetiilefttt 

i nf^the <th^ougbi&yi^s; it \% qn^ite ^xlyi^sifold 4kat this 

ancieiit city did not imuch differ from that Aspect of 

i^Uiif ^toMtni^ ivUiclr ' bto Bbareelj^ 3^> oi^tiy^l;^ ' pasBeid 

i!i E&M]^toi«wd0 thtf '^orthi-6&ult^ i^bdM ^e^viti^'ia 

limited by the heights of S^^ltr^od abd^tho .gYMtt 
-•ehi^iki-r^^^^thAt' cttreteUeiB tma}1'abov«<&indo(a^ to- 
' watdsi <^&eyteisrbut3f '' w^ ' WairmiiMfMr/ ^ the {MN>sp60ta 
iftom 1^i# elei^aiticias wMd!! bemad the b^ 

hintim^^dd tti ^ll'dlrtetidns^ *a»id tt«alirl}^>&st(^nd'itv the 
^<>W^fieas>'<ihi^ Eoglfiih* aoid JBriBtbl^OUaiiisielii;^' l^othe 
riiiArth ^1 view readh^s to ^ili^ beighti^ ai'oiusd Batll, 

iM(d>fdf gociie dii^noe ther bank of tKe^ Waiisdyke at 
4hi^ '8o4th^ of that city aictuaUy mdkes the> sky^itie, 
^loitc^iii^i'baps ovek*toi]ip^ by thef^apof'La&Mliown 
>'be)^{id; ' 'Tb^plac4 is indeed tU&eratroahdkeyto 
'- the^'dfisij^ ^dw covered by th^ ' diounties of Pori^, 
^£k»)b^i^eiy'4md'Wilt£^9 trhtch li^e' touch r^aich othey ; 

>atid itli^s@ '>tht^e i odutities f<bih> tk9><di)dtr£cfr soutli 
.irf^*bi6 SeVertt' itt^hlcli-the iwinies of ltli«{ tii^iS) 

p^1eb^\th6'^^b DiilberWat^^ them:}raTb 

-W'flldiWitf gnashed 'by the>t«ari!|iraatiod '^Sfliwte Vi^^i^j it 
' is^i^iimily' >b£yo«id' 'the^ limitis> of:lIrkelah(t>od^tfaat'tIio 
o^rfefifttei ^ifffi'- counties :contiiwio>f to' four >:tiiaeutWe 
-^beutiQariddiof 4hi5^ three pofovihtei^iofith^' liata^jthdt 
xketinofri^dg^l i6bis»'foi?' its 'Oipitalis ihe ithar^eLniB- 
\^txmxpr i^^t^srat^'^ rhQAring possibly tappboprinted/ due 

ftlqe^j^H divided 'teiHtdma i >iTheijnge<Dgar^i^ihioal 
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that?of .toodernb . l^ranci^ to whioh \ the tmoja westertj; 
])&tii(>i)rof I)ft^i!iou3.oiik woul4 hav^/been^as SpsoD^ and 
of jwiiichi the iBii»j»tol= Ghapndl . woiald / have i been ,aa <thrt 
M^^^^0i»^i}egbn^il //Tke)[de»(^i^ 

i3$^,qai3d tfai^:E^n:^ o^the hi^ haite^eivjideQtlxiilieratr 
fi»t^df.iWj<Jotirfc!TOJ^«oif^^^ wclUi»Q(n?i«f 

l^thilisideA ^fT-tteftl ^dad 0ft< JGipp-oaehing^ -^ftoitf 
IS^ifUfimton^; I ^ Tibe< (ndfghbdarhiQodi easti^mrd; .iowfvda 

sefdfdMnil©$j>swfi' fevwi<higb©r' thftUMtbla iiwiilatftdb 
b^ii]^d^j|^ th^:fttroogesfr/pdin^i<^c«|ii^ bjt i^itrefiffi««i^ 
one of which is the singular chalk-berg kn6.wnii6Ui; 

o'/Eheri9lfo]b^ir$uiU^ tatatioiistta l^imeliraiaaiBiiii^i'epr 
l^,inc^nt9H . ^^^ .W^ ^ W^ W4. (f i^liflgUftift^^ve 
n^y gs, r But, tba pleetsantit^t . 6rpproaick ,niw)Tjdd^. be . by , ftt 
^wia^ j of iaboutiniiieriiniles* • fronnVBnctbn^ iealdiig'^itrbfi 




tpTO^^'^^^^^wtipg thenpTth-we^t^ 

B3n.'tiikrwlb^i the eMire^ leogrfch of^^thid 4)airk<bft^j itOf^blb 

c*ftV^«6([J4wfortf the ^di»t#it5fe of thie'pks^lii *eftbK6d. -^ 

is:i^rfliMic6^ 

yalu^ ]^^ iar' .esiima^ing.; %e^.^i^ 

auvTimndkig (MBtftntr><be%ht»^(>Y$rii^].Iai^^ '^a^i^^^ 

Me"db^6^ 

of coins and utepsils m aweiling places or xiir- 
stance that these excayations have for many oenj^i^ 



piesg'^^may^ goiifai^ if- mot «ridr^i tolaecouifrt fol^ »thii^i 
The iQdnapl)£ «ai&8< kfid im^^ tVKsnilKl^ Ibe^ ^lit^u^i 

IgE^ipw^etktihdtil^iiigwy -long qiiddat^gDia 9^ i^ddk iveto 

viiifae) )Q.m'iMQg'irin^&vi(Mui tdc^ iiol' the • odn^l^' 

MiUtitudes of the other great works of ^aAdeiiC 
peoplM/4videbmi^r>tfa»i8d( pmt^ 

Britlblb:pbtts9}r ; f('At9Ci^Wil((ny iToLoIi)i miii}; arbhmzkiTorqaiQyrii^ 

DOtA of the spcial oondition ana of tAe xmmerous populafions of 
'<fi)laiiibd^^iyitt«ii|i tiifa^^8<fl5)ed^§idf^£he f f Miitorifakl Monttm4iit9 K 

that the powers asked for m that .Dili provided a serpeiii-Iike 

ffli^'i^oii'toit?^ii^8fen%'iti^^^ Muti^hi^ mmkn 

manuscripts need no new definitio^^ft^.]i)ft(<^^P^?i9P<|ftW^^ 

item m the properties 6f noble and other iUuslsious houses ; l)ut 
a^ no^'speci&cal&j menttoneil, otherwise man fkaithb^ inky be 

i»ha<t> ly^iifiaitgpig trf &«in1«5bi&:ffia^j«lK99iriinp^ 

^,1i¥»sfe9e^.;t? ,fti§clfp4ij[^,,^|^^pj^wli^ff groffHifi.BR:{A!^ 
c^aio; JBlue Books, 4-Aothier ancient monument seems- to W 
omitted^ although rar more venerable than any y<^t scheduled^ 
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ev^ideiice 6f ttJo^able reliques, but have also lofi* their- 
aiicietit liimd*. Yet how muoh light wotild^ be- 
thieii^ ^li ttti^ brie of tfrdW ^i^^^ 
our examination, it shoul^^b* fdtitid ifetiUito^fefetti?^ 
ndiJ^*tftM^a*Mli^Mte^tfar^ m^' ih&Vi^A%o 
fate(M¥' 5* the ^ekttteftt Wi?ittd»i bistflry «f tfee fa^fc aff ^ 
th^^tt6u!tttiy"-^^%r& ife'^^ Thei*e-l*t)uld b^'^tiS^- 
seta'iij'ih^^lrfejeetin^' ttiis^ ^ttbiig^t knd^'itt&rfe'»8pe6lfl#^ 
tdltitifenyttx its Identity*, bedalttste' the' sthatteir^ttiidf^ 
le&s •^£irti(!5^8tif one wbs still absenti TMfi jyl4be'at^« 
any' ttttfer dArpassefd the ^theta in t^kt ttiost bigTi^edttt - 
oFall aifefise^lo^ical tfelit», a prMnfievdl hifirtififidal mtmi ' • 

il{etie«i^l|f 'eo-ordinftte withy or a(hitebedentilo> ' 
" PeBia«idi<k)if w ^^ Pe«ibaelcoit ?* bsitig *hle IpteMn 
Saxoii'fo!rm; of '^' Penselwood^^, is, tba* ^i^Sauolcoiki^' i 
QT'^^Huelcoii^' imuidthave been* an Ancient ^nambof^^ 
thtejfiorss^dfiSelwood itself^ m which Pen«6Woodik>i 
sitiiated*' ' iButihitherto topagmpbeps and phih^bg^vs^A 
hive ?unaittiln®iasl j^ eqdeavoiured to give* ta f ^ SclwOodf^^q 
a .Teutcoiio derivation* This ^ thej do^ hy ^mymgdhSsit' ' 
'^«e}fci??> i&> A -^aaoiitwordi ibr ^* gareat ?/,• f^^^'^'^^igWf'pl 
buir^bhidjr prddii£e:'ndi'atitb€a*iiby'iiibb\pi>ec6d6nt} 
no>Araee.af(ibtichiiii m^cnlng .d!ppearBfvin>4iheiAfl6gl(iD-i^< 
Saxon diotionaoiie^ f ' And: seeing thaii theoi^nBe/is xiomii 
foaind lemtiiDe ki ihb tmoi^e anoieni^^oiseiltTf liheiBi^ifib/^ 
cilty, dtrmusfc baH biies. ipr^ei-Saxonvr r Abooidii^l^r, ten 
the oBev; 'Boitpeffti' S^HUiafxnfiPsr Ob^hii^r riDitotiohftabrj^ 
" U©hbl)"iifi expkined-^i^ Hig]^,'lofiiy/"^ «feffi, iaj;iiiMf 
comiuamd it with W^^lnf fluchaj, hflssLJ?;:<h0ial£»igahresi[ 
'^^iJey^ .i^jitofat&tBdfup^ftO'dseL'^ t&c^ oompaii^ aif t 
withWdshl^j^Serv^ylF* InBdwaardlub^^y^slAMDridasi^i 
Vodabalary ?' ^^SeueL'^ is f^ !lVstp,nd[upi^'^rJtiisitobr 

1 Collinson, Hoare, Phelps. Also tl^e pey. "^^parn^^j.Arcli. 
Joum. zxii p. 289^ i ;.',.- , , ^' ; ^ 

* Arch. Brit. iv. p. 211. 



thei British equivalent of " SelwdA'V .a,n|i, tj^istmuat. - 
be left uii^HJoumted fpr, except jtbat it w»j« i)>Qst liji^^ly: , 
asyngaiym of hia later tim^.. ., ,. . i.ii! ^ .. 
, Ifl^is trapt offj^ley^ted w.oodl.and lifl^ pypbaWjrl)^^. , 
tbe §iig^j^dfi^ajtrwjb|ch*w^^ 

a©{^e«t pi^o^s Jwrc seyey^3tif|ieB,.^?pe^^:,t^eis[| 
s¥i®ea^fand,;S^w(994 §tiHi%j^s;»r^art. * W^Jf^Ve^fjayifti,^ 
tl}«(^iwfll^flftnd.bet5?e«ns,WiM^; V?^ .gcpieip^tf , r.Mftfftr} 
t^auvifew, wk^ti w».'fi«d t.l»^ ^K»lW<>v*?^cift>a^9? (Yft^Sg^of 
Se»^jftwisea:e?^^#8r il[^;reqtwM9^^jQfvS]^TT4ld^^ 
dipflese :o£ SbetfeorijQ, it i^ pioat l%b^y.tb9.t,^elYf<pp]^ 
extended much beyond what is known to any 

medidSFflQ ' ^VBerambi^tio EoirfisteD 'V^^^^i ^'^* 
ckidefl -ikbe .BouUi-w^fitwacdi >exteiisian oft cUsdi^fr^ygti:- * * 
land8{V)toiiber<meBiitii)n6d lb^iom/mit\ii iand^kio£)1sv^dkS 
Sherliocnejiiej mtuatedy addr^JiidbiMin ltk&>[aidtlnetro 
fcain&fiua moxah'^akntty betV^im: Docseiaabd>S8m6ftieiix[i 
A'sser^d degerabofli a iCjQgiq[>i|ai?y laaii^^ inr lOiJcidBiitaiita 
paiiteSelwtida ovta^i' ofi thai Bisfabpoof JSb&»1i<DiDnB i and rl 
^^rSdtoiQaaiLTiainai&s^^^ pa^te ciobiesi'/9^ap]d'/^meiirtta^ 
m'lKi* w6btwn, district. • iBfesWw/ thero5s iidi 6hij^^' ' 
dMifeaticiniof >Sti|Aidhe}]!aiatiD<imItin^c0^ wi^teitocf 
sid^^Jbiatoslkoii bn0i :at{« Sroadwa^^i near bl^nSinater/isoir 
fair<wesi\m4rdi esiirhai) hs^&'si^neei b^u rNieoroohe^^FoiestjQH 
wftilj^ttieitikoMhHsasterneatefirt^^aDf dite ii^kdltluDed bal&)i 
aod . 0f '-3ekhiudik:iire < ma|f bei •. (^naipb^d ^yi ^kunthbr. ^^ o 
hii!f dedicatildns okti iBisbopskowi '^ c^iBiiM^if eu cs ttee)i t 
WUtb 9 su r nolno ' 'wHioh , ^erUa^s ijeontdips) ah ' ddab af : 
h&» ^i43^ jm&^ibimiiry .pEn^aolUn^^l^&irlieT/ ibivreaTii^iaif o 
tbe ^i^iedaDiiutdon itsidf/neaesssirilyj pbstham<))usL . Bfarerb^^ 
isTidsa^tbeibha^icinlfhaaBffl ni S%I Al^felrbklHibiidl^v.^ 
wlu'ch^mist'likefyjipaseeis oa f6rufi)iiiiotbQr:LO0ihi8/ 

^^^^''^^'i^stoii;k'6;^/48i: ■■"''■■ •"^''■^•' •" '"'^ '":: ^^"^-^ - ^. 

' Ethelwerdi Chron. a.d. 709. Mon, H. lii< i^'fec/tr': ^^J;^" 
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dedicatiaiiSy iand a landimurk of the extension of his 
^^parochia'' or diocese to the south coast. 



THE NENNIAN CATALOGUE OF CITIES 

It must not be overlooked that the two aadent 
records of the name of the lost city, however they 
have been misinterpreted, are nevertheless two 
itotally independent witnesses, that such a city- 
existed. The two channels by which these testi- 
monies have descended, seem indeed from the earlier 
times to have been always regarded with a great 
amount of mysterious mutual jealousy or partissan^ 
ship, that has by some been thought to have been 
religious, or both religious and political ;^ so that 
those who have totally. rejected the one, as any 
possible source of the early history of the iskxnd, 
have nevertheless accepted the other, as at least 
honest, if not in every respect reliable. The 
earUesl form in which the na^ became known to 
Englishmen was that of " Penhuelgoit ", so trans- 
ferred into the popular English history from the 
Welsh ^^Bruts" by GeoflEry of Monmouth. The 
other record, although most likely a much more 
ancient one, did not, in its own character, come 
under the notice of English writers until some five 
centuries later. This is the remarkable Catalogue 
of the principal Cities that existed in this island 
during, or even preceding, the dark interval between 
tlie retreat of the Romans and the subjugation by 
the Saxon invaders and colonizers. There is no 
reason to doubt that this catalogue is a genuine and 

* See Hon. A. Herbert's Cjclops Ohristianus. 
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mif aneieni tiocuinetit : probaUy jhasAi -dbite' than 
the tract; which goes by the name of ^^ N^^niosr^, 
into which it has strayed^ and in association with 
which it is often^ but not always, found. Most likely 
it had been transcribed into some early manuscript, 
which also contained that work, as being connected 
with the subject, or as a useful topographical help to 
the reader. It contains the names in their indigenous 
British forms : and some names that survive, having 
been only partially altered by succeeding conqtierare, 
have come down to us in such a state that they cm. 
be certainly recognized in this old catalogue, ^hud 
we find ** Cair ebrauc ", the ^* Eboracum^^ of U^e 
Romans, the **Eoferwie" of Hie Saxonsy cmd our 
'< York": also ^' Cair gloui ", our "Gloucester ", and 
some others. Then, we have some- whidh may be 
one of several known places; as ^^Caiif guent'-^ 
which maybe "Caerwent", or " Winchester",' or 
other "Venta". But there is a considerable un- 
identified residuum, that have become the legitimate 
prey of the more or less rank or pndific fancies of ibe 
philological antiquaries; and as even the nioelt 
eminent and learned of these sometimes widely diff^ 
from each other, they are still open to a new 
appropriation, whenever a fresh ray of light happens 
to fall upon any of them. Tt need not be pointed 
out, that if this should now be the good fortune of 
that one of the names which, for so many centuries, 
has baffled the most assiduous endeavours to account 
for it ; a great increase of credibility will be extended 
to the entire document. ■ 

Sir William Camden and Archbishop Usher, 
appear to have been the first who brought this 
catalogue into English notice as an authority for the 
names, and even the number, of the principal a^neient 
British cities. It is found in many of J^ie manu- 
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scripts wUich comtaini .tha 80-qalled " Nennius ' Vl>ttt 
not in all of them; aud in those that have it, it is 
variously placed and circumstanced. Although 
Camden and Usher quote it as if it was a part of 
the work of "Ninnius", and most writers to this 
day still quote it as *^ Nennius ", it is quite a separate 
document. It is gj^nerally at the end in manner of 
an appendix, but in some cases it has been inter- 
polated into the descriptive part, near the beginning ; 
the context being adapted to receive it : ^ whilst in 
another, although the catalogue is found at the end, 
it has been artfully tagged on to the text, with 
words that make it read on in continuation, and 
which seem to betray a consciousness in the scribe 
that the catalogue was more ancient than the text.^ 
Many of the names can be appropriated at sight to 
surviving cities, or to cities otherwise known to have 
existed : but others have been grep4; enigmas ; and 
the guesses that have been ventured, by the most 
learned writers, at the. local babitations that are 
meant to be indicated by pome of tlieni, might form 
a'somewhat amusing chapter. Perhaps neither of 
these enigmas has been so attractive j^s the pame 
which has now brought .this record. tPQW: attention. 
The length and cdmpound appea^^nce! may have 
offered particular . encouragement to a^^y ^te^iptp at 
sol»tion ; but it, as we have seen, ha^ hit]|ertO;been 
one of the most obstiuate in resisting thoaa-l . . 

But it is not only by. altering^ the .:Cont^^t of 
NeAnius that th^. catalogue.. has beefl ,adag)t?d to it. 
In most cases the catalogue itself has been. altered 

* See Stevenson's Descr. of the MSS. Nennii H. Brit. 1838. 
pp. xxi-xxxii. Also Ms note 17 on p. 6. Mon. H. Brit. Pref. pp. 
65-68. Sir ^. D. Hardy's Materials, Vol. I. pp. 318-337. 

* "— ut alii ficriptores ante me scripsere, scripsi". Gale 
Scriptores XV. p. 115. 
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arid tampered with in a matinei^ not yet observed, 
or when observed not understood. Most of the copies 
of the catalogue contain twenty-eight names; anum* 
bar which not only corresponds with the description 
of Britain in most copies of the text, but seems to 
accord with soi^o general belief in that number 
crirrent in those days ; being that mentioned also by 
Gildas, and repeated by Bede. It is quite certain that 
Archbiishop Usher considered that the true nunlber ; 
for his object in printing the list, with his examina- 
tion and elaborate commentary, was to confirm the 
account of the number of Prelates in Britain, con- 
sisting of XXV Bishops and ni Archbishops.^ In 
his day no copies were known with more than twenty- 
eight names. But another copy of the Historia 
Britoniitn of the reputed Nennius, was discovered 
in the Vatican library by the Rev. W. Gunn, who 
published it in 1819. This has been pronounced by 
the later editor * to be, if not the earliest, one of the 
earliest maritisieTipts of the work, and of the first half 
of the tenth century. Besides other important varia- 
tions, it contains a copy of the Catalogue of Cities 
with thirty-three liames instead of twenty-eight. 

But the bringing to light of this text of the Cata- 
logue with the larger number of xxxiii names, has 
not hitherto supplanted the belief that those which 
contain only Xxviii are the original or genuine form 
of it; and that the larger number was obtained 
from it by a later tampering by addition. Among 
others the Hon. Algernon Herbert accounts for 
the ' difference by saying that, in this Vatican 
type of manuscript, the number xxxni has been 
"effected by adding five names to the twenty- 
eight ".^ On the contrary it will presently be shewn 

' l^rimordia, Dubl. 1639. p. 58, &c. * Stevenson Pref. p. xxx. 
' Irish Nennius. Dubl. 1848. Notes, p. v. 



ih9,t. ihe.diS^CQtJ^^fl^ really proSvced by 

sjippreasing some of the namea of the laj^er list, and 
^ot by iBcreasing the smaller oae« That this was 
the true • wder of the ehange oaa . not only be con*! 
oiaely deiaonstrated.; but the simple manipulation 
df tbesoribe who didit^. and tia^x^lumsyshuffle of the 
™t«,.bywlu«k.h.. tried, to o««ira, «»,>. 
short joaethod, be shewn up; 

The various extant oopiies of tiie list of only 
twentyreigfat names, .^^^^^P^tedi changes in the 
c^er of the nansies after the fitst reduction, but it is 
fortunately easy to refer to the earliest altered state^ 
otherwise the^ detection of the contrivanoe would 
have been extremely difficult^ if not impossible. This 
first reduced list is the one printed by Mr* Stevenson.^ 

Taking this zxYin-name list as Mr J Stevenson 
haa printed it^ from the Harleiaa M§. ^09, and 
comparing it with the Vatican xxxiii-name list,* 
the xxvra-list is found to have been manufactured 
directly from some copy of the xxxiti-list which 
hqid the names, in the aame order of sequence as thj^ 
Vatican copy, but which had four . of : the names 
wjitten in each line across the page, making eight 
lines; and the thirty-third name turned over byit- 
self into a ninth line. From this the entir§ eighth 
line of four names was then temporarily cancelled or 
held over, along with five more (Nos. iii^ pc, xiv, 
xy, and xxvm) picked , off from the other, seven 
lines,: making nine name^^jto b^ held over in 
reserve, out of which afterwards to select the five, 
liecessary to be rejected in order to reducd the num- 
ber to the desired twenty-eight. Then followed the 
chief disguise of the manoeuvre. The temaiiililig 
seven horizontal lines of four names were next 
treated as if they were four perpendicular x?,olijmnai.. 

* Neanms, MS8. p. 62. - -^ehma'sedn. Ism t^/«/46.'^^; 



Tftie Koweik of these coIubids was shifted bodily to 
iliea£rst place, by which the first column became the 
second, the second third, and the tiiird fourth. 
These shifted columns (4th, Ist, 2nd, Srd) were then 
tetMoscnbed from top to bottom, and formed the 
fisilt twenty-three out of the newly fiibricated list of 
tw^ycaght*^ Four names were n^t selected from 
the reserved nine— chiefly from the original bottom 
li^0^£md ttdded on to tiiieend of the new list, taking 
l&e'^places 24 to 27 ^ and at last, the odd thirty^hird 
nainb; which during the ^tire process had held its 
sdiitajry place in the ninth line of the original list, 
tiiitil^ wanted for this special purpose, was added on 
as ^the tw^ity ^eighth or last of the reconstructed 
list ; apparently to atert suspicion by making the 
new^Bat lend ^th the same name as the old one. 

i i^e'YatfcatTeopy, bm published bj Mr. Gfunn is arrange 
helfm ia. eight lines /of fear itafnes each^ as^ ezoeptdio Qtiho* 

^^tef jVl^ip^f-.^W^ft ^ aB,<?>pwf, ?tt . roust v,hay©, ibeoi^ in the. 
inanu^9ript| used bj.the fabricator of the tenth centuiy recoction 
printed by Mr. I^tevenson. The Arabic numbers shew the 
jieyk^ oiAet then ^v^ to them. The ifiVe names 'UKima^ely' 
3«^tcd;in thd zXym-namd Est are in italics. 

.57 18 1 

I; Cair ebnvo II. Cair cdnt HI. Cair pttreoe lUL Cur 8:uor iheg«m 

a. 14 19 S 

y. Ciir gaatdai YI. Cair guoranegoa VII. Cair segeint Till. Cair guin tniis 

J ; . 15 SO a 

IX. CSitr merdin X. Ctax peris XI. Cair lion XII. Cftir mshciFit 

„ . ; 9 4 

xm • Cair cairatauc XlllX. Cair ceri XV. Cairgloui XYI. Cair luilid 

W IB 22 5 

XVn. Cair grant XYIII. CBdr dann XYIIil. Cair brifoc XX. Cair megnaid 

_iOj_' 11 17 21 6 

337. Cair maniguid XXII. Cair ligion XXIII. Cair gnent XXIIII. Cair collon 

_^ 12 1» 28 24 

XXy. Cair londcin XXYI. Cair gnarcon XXYII. Cair lerion XXyill. Cair drait hon 

25 26 27 

XXyUIX. Qtit peoflanelfioin XXX. Cair teim XXXI. Cair nxnaha XXXII. Cair celemion 

' ' ' 28 
3^^^II..ga|rloiiiQ(^ 

^^Jf^jC)^ pf^^i^i;:^ V.pefisaue)4o^ " inai^ead of ^^-eoit " is one of seyeral 
orthographical eyidences that the Vatican MS. had already 
passed through jfbreign transcription. Besides the other changes 
d6!iirtW4^b(iti^;tt^tv>iaiiao'*^^^^^ tliat^Nos. xix (2f) aidxxn!i' 
(21) ^a:T^ <9Jb^aiig^ pj§<^»^,tlw newer aik^^n^^ny^ubt^T^/li, 
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We have seen the saoeess of this oontrivaiiod ; fdr 
even down to this time the older aad longer list has 
been still depreciated as a later and altered one, 
enlai^ed from thei really refabricated one by inter- 
polation. But if the neader has been* so pcubiaat asoto 
follow thus detail of the fraud; the rey^»al. of the 
prooess exposed will be seen to have beeniimpoisstble. 
The xxxm^name fmsL of the Hsi is^ therefore certaahly 
the original and more ancient one. n '^ { 

It is also noteworthy that although the Vatioaii 
text, in which alone our xxxiii-name list is fdnnd, 
is acknowledged by Mr. Stevefison tdbe .^^one^cif 
the very earliest manusmpts, if ixot the very eai!l4e9t, 
extant"/ and that ^* the text • which it i fornishes i-is 
particularly valuable, and seems to tcanstniA the 
work in a put^r state than it ocdursitn any! other 
manuscript 'V 7^^ i* i® comparatively ia very ^iate« one 
of its own type. That the prefixes and the passages, 
which shew the date of the transcription to belA.D. 
994, were then added and interpolated. Th^?e ^w 
also appearances in ^ihe orthography of ithe -names 
that it had already undergone foreign transfidqatiMi^ 
In this the list of cities, instead of bieing mpo^mtf^ib^ 
in most of the other eopiqs whichi ootttain ifev ^MM- 
terpolated into the middle of a sentfeuc©,)spliiriintp 
two for its reception ; and the mentiosn of tlieimivi' 
berof the cities in the o(Dftitext is alterbdrtoj.xXxm 
to adapt it tq^tbe actual dumber inthisanterpsilgLtjsd 
list ; giving room for a presumption that thi^^fwhioli 

* Nennius, 1638, Pref. p. xiii. Also, Hardy Materials, No. 815. 

' p. XXX. >-.,''. •■-.'■. 

^ The generdl accuracy of Mr. GFunn's transcript oftiLd'iisBmds 
from theYatican MS. has been aocldentalty cOQfir^e4>]i^7 aoi^^r 
transcript inadvertently made under the authority of t^eEepprd 
, Commission, without knowledge that it had already been pub- 
lished. The chief results of a coillatrdn of the two tt&aSCfi][fts 
are printed in th6MontiiAJeitt&''Hk(^. 'Bi4ti^9reface. p. 68. 



ifaas. beeoEt^hewit^tpi rbe ith«;^niiina.and4iiia^^ litf,^ 
:was a pre*exiiitiBat inflispendent dootaienjfe, .to( wiuitdi 
ev^en tke integnUy of . the te^t mmt he QompKomk^ 
fep itfiP inAerpolationi^ In /<he other .oopiefc, ^w ! wb 
di£w^ TOett^fbeve^ tber.lisiiwiM itfeH artfully/aceoBcj- 
iikO(iated-tevthe; ijujii^ xXTtH; ineftfioBied ii^jitte 
context Ijii these, ordiaar5r06|^ii99>!)tia6;woi?i|0.. 111^ 
/^IitBa snail idginti ooto .eiyitate^^t ^t < ^i^nmeirabiUa 
promontaria ". The Yaiioan copy i xcAds ^ i-met > in 
ea .x^nt.: Oiyitates:" «(iken £>Uow6Mthe catalogue 
€rf ' theiQy after which the. sentenoe . fimahea) ^^ crt 
'innumerabiliai proBoiontena ^^ The }q&9 /eat^<;igu0, 
so placedy is ofoyiouslj a ibmgHiObjecti, and lau }ar^ 
^ne ; an* already ftdl-grown ; intwder ? into a: plaeei 
ibr which ife was not purposely, made^ and which was 
not madaifoF it B is indeed a reminder qf the 
awkward t dilemma of the unhappy jsuseulisti 
^^ wedged in the limber i^hich.he strore torread ". 

The manusqript which Archbishop Usheir adopted 
as the groundwork . of his list^f is also of^/ZXTin 
names and imnst haTe been later ihwk tbajb of Mir* 
Stevenson ;^' with, which it agrees, except, that the 
first' name, : , 1^ Gaic Guorthigim ?', has now beeBi 
amoved Jto Ihe twelfth plaee> by which the second 
name^ ^^Oair Guintguic^', stands firsthand the. in- 
teraiediatto each gain one place accordingly. 
' A'sedond'Cttt*and*shuffle of the pack, or a x^ooction 
of the xxvni-name list itselfj nrasjfc have been made 
•by'ar<^etitioh of the like process upon scane cf>py 
of the first reduction which had two names in 
horizontal order on each line: and being re tran- 
scribed as if it had been two oolumns, eyery alternate 
name passes into the latter half of the list ; thus the 
second name became the fifteenth, the fourth the 
.sixteenth, and so on. This may have been done by 

* Primordia, 1639. p. 59. 
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inadreiience and nat bj artifice, but at any rate in- 
dicates a later text. The list printed in Smith's 
Beda ^ is based on this second change : and is the 
same as that in the Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica.* That in Q-ale's Scriptores XV ^ is also of this 
order, but obviously from a different manuscript, 
with some important variations. 

The Irish version of Nennius, edited by Dr. J. 
Henthorn Todd and the Hon. A. Herbert,^ also con- 
tains three copies of the Catalogue of Cities, printed 
from three manuscripts. This is of the xxvm- 
name family, and substantially the same as that in 
the Latin copies, as printed by Mr. Stevenson, and 
must have been later than the text which he prints. 
There are however some slight tdisplacements in the 
order of the names ; but the names themselves are 
BO distorted by the Irish translator, and the three 
Irish scribes, who seem to have confounded the 
Roman and Irish letters, that several of the names 
cannot be identified with those of the Latin originals. 
Dr. Todd says, ^^Most of these variations are doubt- 
less attributable to error or ignorance in the tran- 
scribers ^\ This is certainly the case with the name 
that we have been concerned with ; for the last half 
of it has been transferred to the end of the adjoining 
name. It stands as ^^Pendsa", ^'Pensa", and 
"Pennsa^', in the three Irish copies; whilst the 
next name, m^ant for the " Draitou ^' of the Latin 
copies, appears in the Irish ones as ^^ Druithgolgod ", 
" Gluteolcoit ", and " Druithecolcoit ". The Irish 
copies are among those which have the catalogue in- 
terpolated into the descriptive passage near the 
beginning of Nennius. 

^ Appaadix III. p. 665. ^ p. 77. ^ p n^ 

^'IridijArch^edologicalSocietyy 1818^ (No. 16.) 
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H&idstf of fimitingdon^ or Alfred of BeTwley 
copied by him, oonstmcted another Ikt of the 
^^ quondam" elties of Britain. He certainly had a 
copy ol the larger or Vatican list, of iQcxm, be^ 
fc^^ bim^ since he imdudes tiiree of the fiye nameft 
thiit^ had been diecurded far the anaiant reduction to 
xxvin. His list is hovroTer asi entirely Jnew 
redadt^A of it, and big metiiodMioit* so >distiQ4tty 
dise^i^tfole as that: of &e. older one : tboii^) wstead 
of being! made fix>m> a copy on ion? -^oluxnaa, h WM 
most likely made from one hi twaeiidamQa; as, in. 
the (^onrse of it^ three peiissr «f ccAnoide^is with tho 
Vat^n hsk oceor, dll of Whidibfaye the odd nnunbe^, 
first^^^ns 1 and 3^ 1« and SO, 01 and 22.^ He has 
added two names not m «ather of, tioQ Qld^r lists, 
wfaiieh wbttld have made his number l^irty-fire, but 
by'fegtecti'iig sk he mdiiees it to tureiMiy'rni]^ c. 4ne . 
mor^ ttein he intended ; fi>r, ebewing th^t.^ i»ii^ed 
atlhe^dtmditiesifld immiber,4i0*ofdktth^ ^^yi^njti« 

Tbe^ qaeition^ v/imh oUhe twoold&r U^ssis ^ ipost i 
aneient^ 6t thogennine and • originialf miight: bmjxx to. 
ha«re been iiidiffe»ent in onrtohief^pi^^t qaostic^. 
And^ s6^^ it is h- only that^if thossCYUifmiBey listy b^ingl 
itnelf ^ gvei4 antiqmty^ is/ ae>'we^ hm^ rs^ev . ^V^J % 
s4phisticalien<of the other,! a strongji^jesiupptioii^is 
raised- thitt the ' imcooiitaininatad xi^mrlist ^n^y be 
of i^li x»nch< older date than eitheir lef iheiQ^hf^ }>^^^ 
hitfafe^to< suspected to bci Ite Hrakter to rQu$< inquiry, 

^i'See M6ii4menta'ttVl3/p;'e^2^/l§avn^^ ' 

^''Ctliw»i&!daj><?ati^im' of {]iJ6 'Caiiatogue<irf Ctti6ev;iirat;h>i4#<ri^ 

Kobert of Gloucester (14), Higden PolychrQiiiopiQ, Euloj^um 
Historiarum, 11. 149, An old Welsh one (57 names) ArchasoTJ 
Cambr. July 1863. p. 207. There is also one of 35 names, in a 
MS. trandU^on of Select Tiiads by the late Sir'S; R.''Mey?**, of 
which about 20 can h^ identified wifli the' S^knatt^ 'eatadogike. 
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its a witpesa of our name, becomes thereby enhanced. 
Mr. Herbert believes that because the xxvin- 
;iamf!i list begins with ^^Caer Guorthigirn ^^, whilst 
itbo xxxm-name one gives the first and second 
places to " Cair ebrauc "= York, and " Cair ceint" 
= Canterbury, that this was altered from the former 
by an Englishman in the interest of the two English 
primacies* But, since it has been demonstrated that 
th^ xxxin is certainly the older one ; if what he 
pays proves anything, it proves that this one — 
although perhaps not quite as old as Stonehenge — 
dates from a time when Britain was not yet com- 
pressed into Cambrian limits, and that the difference 
between the two is not the result of interpolations by 
^n Englishman, but of abstractions by a Welshman. 
I It appears then, that this Catalogue of Cities, 
although it has often — not always — been more or 
l.ess intimately associated with the Nennian Historia 
Britonum^ has come down from a very high antiquity 
by two independent traditions, into which it had 
already diverged at an earlier date than that of any 
of tl]\e extant copies of either. These may be broadly 
disti^guidsied into, that text which contains the 
original unsophisticated catalogue of xxxm names; 
a^d which, in its only known representative, has the 
Nepnian sentence altered to that number to agree 
ipi^th the catalogue ; and those in which the Nennian 
sentence has been unaltered, but the catalogue has 
been reduced to correspond with it. These differences 
of t}3^atipent^ opt only indicate an original in- 
dependent existence^ of the list of cities, from the 
IJemiah text; but can scarcely be accounted for 
eiccept by a long interval of editorial time, and 
^rtimesi ev^n before th^ ef^rliest jaxisting copies. 
There, d^n^be little doubt^ therefore, thal^ in i]^% 
original unaltered fpssip. of xxxm names> the catalogue 
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was a very ancient document, adopted by some 
scribes, either by interpolation as a detailed enlarge- 
ment of the mere mention of the number of the 
cities in the text ; or as a suitable appendix at the 
end of the treatise. Of this very process, the most 
accepted modem editing of this work itself, furnishes 
an exemplary illustration. The list of cities appears 
printed in Mr. Stevenson's edition, in 1838, as if it 
was a direct appendix belonging to the text. But it 
so happens that he was not the first who had printed 
the list from the same manuscript as he uses. In the 
Cambrian Quarterly Magazine,^ Sir S. R. Meyrick 
had already printed from the same Harleian manu- 
script what he says is *^ The oldest Welsh document 
I W. . . . it consists of a few pages bound up in 
the middle of a volume .... Although but a fr^ment 
this Welsh portion is especially curious as a specimen 
of ancient orthography;". It appears to be a series of 
pedigrees of the Welsh Princes, containing together 
about four hundred names or degrees in one con*^ 
tinned catalogue, that ends without discontinuance 
in this very catalogue of cities ; which afterwards, in 
conformity with the order in which the appendages 
of the work he was editing are usually found, Mr. 
Stevenson has separated and printed at the end of it^ 
without any indication that it was not so placed in 
the manuscript ; instead of being, as it proves to be, 
a portion of an independent documient bound into 
ihe same volume. 

So that this question of the precedence of one or 
the other of these two catalogues of cities does no* 
essentially concern the enquiry here in pursuit. The 
name with which we have to do is contained in both 
of them. We are however concerned for its antiquity 
as oonteibuting to its authenticiiyr Besides, it is 

^Voi.iV.p. 16. ie»i.^ ^' .. 
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thought that to have cleared this ancient topo- 
graphical monument of any undeserved extrinsic 
suspicion, will, on its own account, not have been a 
barren success. From an internal point, it is hoped, 
that its testimony has here been strongly confirmed 
by the realization of that one of its names, which 
had lost its intelligence for so many centuries ; and 
which had been perhaps the greatest of its intrinsic 
difficulties. 

In truth, this ancient indigenous catalogue does 
not seem to have yet received that consideration 
which is due to it ; neither from general historians, 
nor from^ those who have aimed at taking stock of 
the materials of our ancient topography. They have 
constantly ignored the existence of any place not 
mentioned in the Roman Itinera, supplemented by 
the Anonymous Ravennat, and confirmed by the 
finding of material relics of Roman occupation. For 
the bye- ways of modern travelling, Paterson^s Road- 
Books have not been superseded by Railway-Guides : 
so also is this indigenous document of archaic geo- 
graphy not? only independent of, but also com- 
plementary of, the military journey-books of the 
Impei'ial subjugators. Limited as these were to a 
special pm^pose, much of the internal country must 
have remained unnoted, which we can only hope to 
know from such national or vernacular monuments. 
Hitherto, the purview of our antiquaries has been 
habitually narrowed by a presumption that all 
British cities must have been Baman-Britishy as of 
course many of them were : and this prejudice has 
been what has hitherto prevented their realization of 
the example of an un-Romanized municipality now 
thought to be t'e^red to light ; although they havey 
one; afteir another, approached «o neaar^ to it as 
llfeliesiter; ' Wheth^f it was, that thii gteat city was 
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exterminated at an early period of the Koman oceu«- 
pation of the country, and so passed at once into 
oblivion, the Romans have left none of their well- 
known footsteps. There are remains of surrounding 
external defences ; but they are the earthworks of 
the more ancient people. No everlasting masses of 
cemented boulders, as at Pevensey, Richborough, 
Bramber, Caerwent. No hard raised rectangular cross 
streetways, such as are dead witnesses at Dolbury, 
but still living ones at Chester, Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Exeter. As the railways now sweep round this 
forgotten place, without approaching it ; so did the 
great highways of the Romans and their successors.; 
and the place has neither a notice in their Itineraries 
nor traces of their occupation. 



TOTHAIS TOTNUS TALNAS 

It would not be a wonder if an error which had 
been already established long before history w6s 
reduced to a system, and before it had been felt 
necessary to reconcile or harmonize its facts, and to 
connect all which could be connected, and discard 
all which could not ; should during that un-critical 
period have drawn around it a circle of false con- 
nections and erroneous interpretations. The original 
or causal error, in the case in hand, can be easily 
accounted for. It first appeared in the Latin t^xts 
of Geoflfrey, from which the name of this long. lost 
city first became known to English writers, and this 
causal error passed to them along with the name 
itself. The name there appears as ^^Kaerpen- 
Huelgoit ", and is f<^ the first time followed by th^ 
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ffloss ^^ q^use Exonia vocatur ".^ This explanation of 
me name does not appear in the more ancient Welsh 
text of the chronicle usually called ^^ Brut Tysilio " 
from which Geoffrey translated and diluted his own, 
and where the name appears as " caer benhoylgoet "; 
nor even in the later one with the printed heading 
^^ Brut Gr. ab Arthur ", where it is " Kaer Pen 
Hwylooyt ^\^. The erroneous gloss had not yet been 
interpolated, In a third reading, however,^ the 
explanation *^ Exon " does appear. But this third 
text is what is described by the editors (a.d. 1801) 
as from a manuscript then at Hafod, about 500 years 
ojd — that, is, about a.d. 1300. But by that time 
tjbejt^tin Geoflfrey had become a great authority ;* 
and this interpolation had therefore been reflected 
back from his Latin into this third or later Welsh 
chronicle.^ 

It is quite certain that, if, in ascribing this name 
to Exeter, GeoflTrey was recording a tradition sur- 
viving to his own time, it was a tradition of which 
he had a monopoly. His contemporaries certainly 
knew notliing of it. Henry of Huntingdon added 
to eftch name, as far as he could, either from 
tradition or fancied likeness, the name by which it 
was still known in his day, but retained some which 
he was unable so to explain. Now, the name Caer 
P^nsauelcoit, although it is in both the more ancient 

* Galf. Monem. Halle 1854. p. 57. 

* Myvyvian Arch. Vol. II. 1801. p. 193. 
^ At foot of same page, ibidem. 

* Sir T. B. Hardy describes 28 MSS. of tbe 12tli century, and 
29 of the 13tli, as now extant in our public libraries only. 

» The oldest of the Welsh Chronicles ''Brut Tysilio", was 
translated, with some variations of the later ones, by the Rev. 
Pcjter Eoberts, Chronicle of the Kings, 1811. 4to. But it has 
been necessary, for the points concerning names &c. here treated 
constitntly to revert to the texts in the. Myvyvian Archseologyi 
Vol. 11. 1801. 
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catalogues, is not admitted into his newly compiled 
one — neither among those which he has explained 
nor those which he has retained but could not 
explain; but is one of the six that he rejected 
altogether. It may therefore be asked, whether,' if 
he had known that it stood for Exeter, he woiild 
not have preferred to reject one of the obscure natnefit 
of perished and forgotten cities that he could not 
even realise, in order to give place to one which lie 
well knew, and which was still famous and importarit 
beyond some of those which he retains and did know 
and explain ? 

But the erroneous gloss may not after all be 
chargeable upon Q-eoffrey himself. The words ^* iq[uaer 
Exonia vocatur'^ have all the appearance of a mar- 
ginal note, of a reader conceited of his own local 
knowledge, afterwards absorbed into the text by a 
transcriber : and what suggested such a note to such 
a reader is not far to seek. 

The British narrative is to the eflfect that when 
Vespasian had been repulsed by Gweyrydd ^ from. 
Rutupia by Thanet ; he sailed to ^* Totnais '^ or 
" Totenysy ", and marched directly to besiege Caer 
Penhuelcoyt — and here it is that the unhappy in* 

^ It will be observed that tbe name of the Britisli Oenerali, 
'^Gweyrydd'', was altered by Geoffrey of Monmouth to? 
" Arviragus ". It is nncertain, whether he d^readed the ri^f^nc- 
tion of his Latin by the Welsh name, or whether he mistook for 
him a British Prince called Arviragus who is said to. ha.ve lived 
some fifty y^ars after^. Soine-have thought that Gweyrydd was 
another name of the personage better known as Oaraotaci^s.; an^, 
he does, in the Welsh Chronicle of Kings, seem both to ocqupy 
the. period, and to fulfil the position And oi^cumstattoeis plhein^^ise 
attributed: to ^ Caraotacus. . . The . suppression of the .napxe.-ofi 
Oayaptacus in i^e Chronicle, is however impi^ted by 1^^..^^.; 
Herb^t to the. Sectarian influence that ha9, been n^^tioned, 
above. See Cyclops Ohristianus. p. 124. ^.^r r[ ^,rj 
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terpolator adds his — *' now called Exeter '^, and after 
seven days* siege was overtaken by Gweyrydd, &a. 

It will be seen that the misconception started in 
the mind of the interpolator was, that as Exeter was 
Hie only great city within march of a place well 
known to him in the twelfth century, as it is known 
to us in the nineteenth, as Totnes; Exeter must 
necessarily be the city intended by the obsolete, and 
to him— a reader of GeoflErey's Latin — foreign name* 
So he writes his shrewd guess into the margin, and 
the next scribe transfers it to the text. 

And this " Totnais ", which led the old annotator 
so fex astray, is not without some difficulties for us. It 
may be a question whether the Welsh chroniclers 
meant to call it by an ancient name contemporary 
with the fact ; or whether they meant that it was a 
place that, in their own day, in which they were 
writing, had come to be called Totnais. In the 
former case the name must have been in a very 
depraved form, obviously English and post-British ; 
and in either case, the place now so well known as 
Totnes cannot have be^i the one intended. In fact, 
this is not the only instance in which a place of this 
name is recorded by these ancient British writers ; 
nor the only one in which it is mentioned with 
geographical attributes that are incongruous or 
impossible to the Totnes of our own acquaintance. 

For one example: the length of the island of 
Britain current among the old chroniclers, was that 
it was eight hundred miles long measured " a toto* 
nesio litore " ^ — *^ frome the clyf of Totonesse "* 
— to the Caledonian angle, or Caithness. This is 
given by Higden quoting Solinus. But ^' Catenesse ' • 
is Trevisa's gloss wh^i translating ; and the wordis 

^ Higden, Keynsham MS. I. 40. 
* Trevisa, Treteris, 1537. I, xU. 
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about Totones are of eonrse not in Sd&Qns, but per- 
haps added by Higden from Alured of Bereriey, 
whom he next quotes for the breadth of the islatid ; 
which he says is more than two hundred milefrfrcini 
Meneria or St. David's^ the uttermost place in Wales^ 
to Yarmouth iu Norfolk. It is obvious tha6 1^ 
straightest longitudinal line, even in &e old maps 
with the eastward distortion, that oould be made to 
pass through the island from Caithness, wotdd strike 
the south coast near the Isle of Wight. Not'i;o say, 
how unlikely that such a length-line would be made 
to include a repetition of a considerable part of the 
breadth, by a diversion to so unaccountable a ter^ 
mination as our Totnes. 

Another instance is, that in the ^^ Brut TysiUo ^ 
it is said that Prince Gonstantin landed at ^^ Totnais 
in Loesnia ".^ But the Totnes of our day would 
h^y have been «. de«»ibed, being in D^h-o- 
nia. When again the sons of Gonstantin«^£mrys 
and his brother — landed from Armorica with rein^ 
forcements of the revolt against Vortigem, it was 
again on the "shore of Totnes^'. And whatever 
may be the interpretation of the names of the places 
of the events that directly followed : whether the 
scene of them was Wilts and Hants, around Ambres^ 
bury — still perhaps marked by the name of Emrys— 
the centre of Vortigern's usurped general sovereignty; 
or in his legitimate sub-regal territory beyond the 
Severn ; the Totnes known to us was far out of the 
way for either. 

Once more ; when Arthur is narrated to have 
defeated the Saxons in Lincolnshire, they sailed 
round from the east coast to the south coast, where 
they are said to have landed at Totnes,^ and ravaged 

^ M. Arch. n. 223. 

» " y borth Totnaia " (B. Tys.)— ''y drftem Totnes " B. G. Arth. 
(M. Arch. II. 304.) '* Totonesium Uttus '\ (Galf. Mon.) 
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to the Severn and besieged Bath. Could this have 
been our western Totnes ? 

But the earliest and most famous of all these 
landings at Totnes ; is that fabled of Brutus. This 
at least must have been the Totnes of the west, for 
there is still to be seen his first footprint upon the 
soil which he afterwards peopled, and which since 
that ^^carboniferous era" has hardened into lime- 
stone. Some have objected that, instead of being on 
the ^* shore," this footprint is a good way up in the 
main street of the town ; but in that neighbourhood 
it is customary vicariously to honour the memorial 
of a spot, instead of the spot itself. In the neigh- 
bouring port of Brkham the first footstep of another 
Brutus, the Prince of Orange, had been outlined on 
the spot ; but the stone itself, with the outline, has 
been lately removed to a more honoured place, where 
it is guarded with a handsome raiUng. 

It is evident however that some place on the south 
coast, for which a name, that had ultimately shaped 
itself into " Totnais " or *^ Totonesy ", was upper- 
most in the minds of the ancient British writers, as 
the most important landing place. It does not con- 
cern us whether all these recorded events are 
historical, or whether some or all of them are 
fabulous. There evidently was such a famous port, 
and it was not the present Totnes. This name in 
the borough records, was almost always written 
"Tqtteneys"; and the descriptive suffix instead of 
being "-ness", from which some have inferred that 
at an early time the sea was nearer thafn now ; i^efers 
to its situation, as at present, where the Dart is 
divided into several streams by small islands or ' 
^^-eys ". The root of the name has been referred to 
a Saxpn or English clan or tribe called ^ - Tottingas '^ 
But if so they must have been a large and discujpiriv^ 
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colony, for they are found in nearly all parts of the 
land. There is Tottenhall or Tottenham in Middle- 
sex, Tooting in Surrey, Tottenhall Shropshire 
Tottesbury or Tutbury Stafford, Tattenhall and 
Tetton Cheshire, Totenhoe Bucks, Totnore Sussex, 
Tottenhill Norfolk, and many more. Indeed there 
is a Totton almost where we want it ; at the very 
place where the river Test or Anton widens into 
Southampton Harbour. 

But there are not wanting in the Welsh Chronicles 
or Bruts, even as printed, some indications of earlier 
forms of the name of this fiavourite British port, 
that has got to be thus confounded with Totnes. In 
the notice already referred to, of the coming of the 
sons of Constantin to Britain against Yortigem, the 
text ^^ Brut G. ab Arthur," supposed to be the second 
in antiquity, reads for, the " shore of Totnes ", *^ y 
draeth Toynus ", where the third or Hafod one ha« 
"y traeth twtneis".^ The most significant one, 
however, is, what must be looked upon as the very 
earUest of all the mentions of the port, the fabled 
narrative of the landing of Brutus in the oldest of 
the texts, being that printed with the title ^* Brut 
Tysilio ". In this the place appears as ^^ draeth 
talnas ". But in the corresponding passage of the 
later ^^ Brut Gr. ab Arthur " it had become " traeth 
Totonys ": * and in Geoflfrey of course it is "in 
Totonesio littore". Talnas, therefore, is the very 
earliest form in which the name appears f a strong 
confirmation of our suspicion that the usual name has 
only been the result of corruption. 

But the local features of the natural situation of the 
present Totnes, answer no better than its geographical 

* Myv. A. Tol. II. p. 268. "" My v. Arch. Vol. H. p. 114. 

^ Thtg name '' Talnas '^ will be again r^feixed to in a later 
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place, to the terms of the ancient legendary landings. 
In nearly all of these the place is described by the 
word " littus ", a word unlikely to have been used for 
the bank of a narrow land-locked river, remote from 
the sea. And this is understood to be still more 
explicit in ^Hraeth" = a sandy beach, the most 
frequent descriptive prefix in the Welsh Bruts, 
although several times they call it ** Perth ". 

It appears then that the mention, in the ^^ Bruts", 
of Totnes as the landing place of Vespasian, which 
caused the long lived mistake of placing Pensauelcoit 
at Exeter, and thereby making the narrative itself 
incredible ; was itself a mistake or mistranscription. 
If, by this failure of help from the name, we should 
be left to choose, from a consideration of all the 
other circumstances — ^the geographical likelihood, 
and the harmonized narratives — the Roman or 
extraneous and the British or indigenous — the place 
on the coast by which the Roman General approached 
Caer Pensauelcoit from his head quarters in Wight ; 
we are recalled, by the natural topography, to Christ- 
church harbour, the outlet of the Stour itself. The 
advanced lip of this sound again fails to help us by its 
name, ^^ Hengistbury Head":^ in which a later invader 
has perhaps displaced by his own, some antecedent 
name. But earthworks of greater antiquity, still 
shew that another had occupied this commanding 
height before him : and its long gently curved con- 
tinuation of dwarfed cliffs and golden beach, extend- 
ing seven or eight miles westward, would amply 
justify both the persistent " littus " and the " traeth" 
of the ancient port. 

^ It is remarkable that the name of Hengist remains also at 
Henstridge ("Hengesteshricg" Cod. Dip. No. 374. 455. 1002.) 
higher up on the Stour, not many miles below its souroe at Caer 
Pensauelcoii. 
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Reverting to the incident already cited from the 
Welsh Chronicles, of the landing of the SajLons, sail- 
ing from Lincolnshire, at the port which has been 
called Totnais. If, as most likely, this was the descent 
recorded in the Saxon Chronicle, a.d. 614 ; Christ- 
church, and not, as Dr. Guest says, the Hamble, near 
Southampton, would then be where Cerdic had landed 
A.D. 496, and which had on that account already 
been renamed " Cerdices-ora " by the invaders. This 
derives confirmation from its being the junction of 
the Stour with the Avon; higher up upon which 
latter river is situated Charford the reputed " Cerdi- 
cesford ", of the battle of a.d, 608.^ Cerdices-ora 
has since given place, successively, to the names 
Tweoxnam and Christchurch ; but this early change 
of the name by the intruders, may help to account 
for the uncertainty of the port that is meant by the 
name in the Welsh histories. 



MT PEONNUM 

But the misfortune which befell the ancient name 
of Caer Pensauelcoit at an early period of historical 
science, or perhaps earlier than it can properly be 
called science, of being so totally mistaken and mis- 
placed; and by which it has been for so many 
centuries swallowed up in blind oblivion ; has drawn 
after it a train of errors, of another kind. It has not 
only thereby been severed from its own place in 
history, but the material phenomena of its surface, 
which its own history would so much more amply 
have accounted for, have tempted to it erroneous 

^ It is fbuiid that Mr. Pearson had already suggested 
'^ (?) Hengistbury Head " as Oerdioes ora. (Hist. Maps* p. dL) 
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attributes of other fGtmous eventB with which it was 
not concerned. No less than three celebrated and 
even decisive battles, in two very distant ages (a.d. 
668-1001-1016) have been erroneously placed to its 
credit. These three events are thus narrated in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles; and by the majority of both 
local and national historians are interpreted as being 
told of this Penselwood^ and as possibly accounting 
for the extensive traces of its ancient occupation and 
defence. 

" An. DCLvm. In this year Cenwalh fought set 
Peonnum with the Wealas (Britons), and made them 
fly as far as Pedrida (the river Parret) ^\ 

" An. M.I " (The Saxons of Devon and 

Somerset assembled ^^ sdt Peonnhd ", and the Danes 
fought them and burnt the ^^ ham set Peonhd ", and 
[Broad] Clist.) 

" An. M.XVI Eadmund setheling 

fought with the army (of Canute) set Peonnan by 
Gillingaham ". 

Even the second of these three records was 
formerly always given to Penselwood, but has, 
within the present century, been indisputably sur- 
rendered to Pinhoe ^ in Devonshire : although Sir 

^ Etymologioal yagaries have stiU foUo wed this name to its own 
proper home, and wiU not let it sleep. One writer makes 
*' Pinhoe " to be the equivalent of " Pine HiU». (Etymology 
of Local Names, by B. Morris, 1857.) But, spite of th« change of 
venue, the old indictment, that it is a debased Saaton offspring 
«f the British '' Fen-", is stiU prosecuted. By a gratuitous in- 
novation, which is scorned even by those notorious repealers and 
corruptors of place-names, the Post-office and the Bailway ; this 
place is by a living writer persistently changed to the unheard 
of form of '' Penhow " : who even suggests, in support of his per- 
version, the very blunder of Geo&ej of Monmouth that has been 
above detected. (See Macmillan's Mag. Sept. 1873. p. 413. 
History of the Norman Conquest, passim. Old English Histoiy. 
p. 211). 

Ftotests against this corruption axe all the more necessary 
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R. C. Hoare himself persisted in claiming it for 
Penselwood.^ With regard to the other two, however, 
the modem interpreters still almost unanimously 
place the events recorded at Penselwood. They 
may be right that the events of a.d. 658 and 1016 
both happened at one place ; but when they say that 
the place named "Peon^' or "Peonna", was that 
now called " Penselwood ", or any other " Pen '^ 
whatever, there is reason to believe that they are 
only making a short path out of a diflSculty, by 
means of the sort of superficial similitude, that is 
only likely to be accepted by that great majority, 
who are accustomed to receive authorized statements 
for ascertained facts. 

No one can doubt that the " Gillingaham " of 
the later annal — ^the fight of Edmund Ironside — 
is the Gillingham of our own time, and Penselwood 
is near to it. But so also are many other Pens. A 
misapprehension of this sort will indeed be usually 
found baited with a striking circumstuntial likeli- 

because it is made by a writer, wbose eztensiyey and always 
ready, and forcibly^ applied learning, — generally employed 
not only in the earnest reprobation of the obliterators of anti- 
quarian monuments, but in the fearless vindication of humanity 
both towards oppressed peoples and helpless brutes — has gained 
l^e hearing of the public, and is likely to obtain for him accept- 
ance as an authority in time to come. 

This name, Feonho, at this place, is highly significant. It is only 
separated &om the eastern side of Exeter by a place with the 
Teutonic sounding name of Polsloe, and a suburb called St. 
Sidwell ; which last is the name of a Saxon Saint murdered there 
A.T>* 740. This whole group of Saxon names being evidence of 
a very early Teutonic colony, occupying the portion of hill 
country which lies to the east of Exjster, at a time when the 
Saxon political subjugation had not yet reached so far westward. 
The persistently printing the name as '' Penhow ", is no other 
than an attempt to subvert the testimony of the name to this 
very curious ethnical factk . 

^ Anc. Wilts, I. ppr 84-5, 
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hood of soiDio ixBd^ which at a cloBet mev toriM onib . 
to have been the aole oause of the etrpr. Qut.the ' 
retreat of the Britons irom Kenwaloh, to the P^rrett^ 
in A J). 658, does not^ if the fight was at iPen^l^oofdi 
so aptly fuyk^ tiie oo^jditioas of probability^ Th^ • 
Rev* William Bamesi^ was aci BQo^ible jo£ \he ummi^ ^ 
ablexie9» of this r<wt(9 of the flight, that heiwast'evw /f 
induQed ta substitute Feftdomeff) althoiigh it i» .9^a»e « 
twenty n^les to the^ southrwest pf: Pen»elwQCKl, a* 
offering 4), ja:H)re.likely path of the £agi^ve MMii^mskiOi:< 
the Parrett. . tr > :, 

But if the name ^rPen'' had been oil ; itihat w§a l 
want^dy there are &w parts of Brit^ that, would k 
not have 3rielded a plentiful choice^! ^thi^ Js^^its^ ' r 
or variously qimlified by suffices* i In th^ neighhoui7't;. r 
hood here oonc(^ned**<4he t^act between Qillin^h*.!!! > h 
and the^ Peddar ov Parrett — I^St na«^iUt€^l^ « j 
swarms, Ii^ ai^i forms ^as S^ FesihiU •':. wd* ^^ Pe«h! is 
mill " it turns up. Qv<»r ^andr bmr ^gaio^ a^d i^hMn i h 
wis9 varied without, numjb^*.. .. .,.Mf -.fiuiM- :c » i*r^:'i 

The truth is howeyer that Ijkwe jis no more. ^^^ to 
nection between the naine ^^ Pea/'ia«4i&ei^f.Pep|fe'>a^q 
or ^^ Peoana ".x)f -aie, C3;tr<m»<^toSf. , thpt» ftfei»i»(.k ilft k> 
tween the words f^.maii ^^ and '^ mpQn"=t;«wi »ayi$ja»> hj 
can instantly es^mate the value rO^. any infetrepoe^L 
that might be solely fouxtd^^d. %pw [m^, agswCii^diib 
philological, identjjiiy of :th*B^^ twon^wiordfr) / i Jtiii^un 
pretty cert$i;u rtha^, if th^ plaeej i^me^^M/ tbjC^ii^ 
Chronioles should ever be ascertaiiifd, j itr ^ll)np^.;j 
turn out to be any that has comp dowft ip.v^.m.»[\h 
"Pen •. . .'••. - ; -li m-.mt A'v,'-] ut 

The great wultifeftde of e::saniples pf Jdi^Mnphajaged h 
name " Pen " that still ' remain ;is enoT^h , to shpw> ., ; 
that it was not the custom of the Teutpnic intruders. f^ 
to change the short " e ", which they found in this 
' Grammarof Dorset Dialect, 1863. p. 5. 
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name-element, into a long one ; nor into a diplithong. 
We find them writing " Penwithsteort " for the 
Land's End;* "Pennard" Somerset;* "Penpau" now 
Penpole, Glouc. f and in many other like instances. 
On the other hand, their own diphthong, when it did 
exist, is so persistent ; that among ourselves, who 
have inherited their speech, it is almost universally 
preserved either in our utterance or our writing: 
mostly in both. This is witnessed by the Anglo- 
Saxon dictionaries in such words as beo = our bee, 
deep = deep, deor = de^r, deor = dear, feo = fee, 
lieop=heap, meolc=milk — for our "i" is in eflfect 
a diphthong — , meolo = meal, neod = need, neothe = 
Beath, weoc = week, wood = weed, theof= thief, and 
many more ; words it will be observed of great wear 
and tear, but in which the archaic ^^ eo " is still 
eflfectively represented. The truth indeed is, that 
among the many tendencies to permutation, the 
diphthong is exceptionally constant. The most 
rigid consonants must obey their innumerable laws 
of change, or be ejected as obstructives. Like the 
paradox of poets and geologists, about the mutability 
of the land and the permanence of the sea, the most 
prominent consonants are bent, broken, or rubbed 
down, by the organism of utterance, whilst the 
diphthong still traditionally ** rolls on" in our 
mouths, even when in writing it has shrunk into a 
single vowel. And this is only what might have 
been expected from the substantial office of the 
diphthong in the Teutonic dialects. It is impossible 
to think that the English speakers of Anglo-Saxon 
times, were careless of so essential an agent of those 
interior inflections, that are not even yet obsoleto 
among ourselves. 

' A. S. Chron. a.d. 997 and 1052. 

- Hearne Jo. Glaston. p. 97. Cod. Dip, passim. ^ 0. D. 313. 

E 
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And the particular case now under eonsid^rattidvt^ 

offers a broader front to the test here suggested than 

is often possible in questions of this nature. . It has 

been shewn that the ante*Saxon name of this jdaeb 

was P^n-sauelcoit. If the Saxons did, contrcury to 

their usual treatment of the British ^^ Pen ^\ alter the 

short Yowel to a long diphthongi and persist in thai 

alteration from a.d. 60S to 1016 ; how does it c<»Qe 

to pass that we, who still speak tiieir language, and 

who are by that theory, presumed to have actually 

forgotten, for many centuries, the ancient Celtic 

name ; should neyertheless have restored the ancieHi 

short vowel ? Should have renovated a tradition, of 

a foreign language and people, which in the ease 

proposed had been suspended, or rather actually 

pbliterated, certainly for more than three hundred 

and fifty years ? Besides, the testimony, of the. Dosses- 

4ay Commissioners to the existence of the single 

vowel in the immediat^y post-Saxon condition, of 

the name has a right to be considered. They wei^ 

loose orthographers but seldom grudged a diphthong 

when it came to them ready made; but diey 

emphasize the vocal report of the indigenes by^ 

double ^^ nn ". In this, the oiiginal returns of the^ 

own neighbours in the Exeter Domesday, and tljae 

Exchequer redactor, agree. This indeed w^ul^i 

require two. improbabilities instead of.onp, Firgl," 

the ancient chaoge from right to >vrong ; and. rxB^iy 

the later change back again, by, those who did.nQt 

know they were thereby making wrong right. 

Among those who have apparently accepted: Pen- 
selwood as the place of the battle recorded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles under a.d. 658, is the j skit- 
ful topographer of early English history, Dr. Guest 
He has preferred to translate the " set Peonnum " of 
the Chronicle as a name in the plural number, <^ at 
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1^ Penis ";* ^ft®r the analogy pethaps of " AtbetticB ", 
** The Devizes ", Ac. It will also be observied that 
tlie later annal, a.d. 1016, fans the varied form ^^ set 
Peoiiiian''. It does not concern out purpose ti 
determine how far this plural form is justified; ot 
haw &r the grammatical efficiency of the desinence 
inay be qualified by an observation of the Hev. Mir. 
^Earle* of the scriptorial tendency of different periods 
te the use of "-an" for "-^un*^ Ifhowevwthe 
Anglo-Saxon " Peonna " should really be a plural 
Bame, the likelihood is still the more distant that ft 
is the equivalent of " Pen " in Pensauelcoit ; for it fe 
most unlikely that a name which, as we have Gteeif, 
was found by the invaders in a singular form, shouM 
have been made plural by them. And if this ixbr 
likelihood should not be enough, a still greater one 
is left to be accounted for ; that we, the inheritors of 
1;heir speech, should have reconverted it back to itb 
^ancient forgotten but correct singular forth. This 
^ould convert the two improbabilities, ateady 
Rioted, info four. ' 

( If therefore any representative of the "a9t 
^eonnan" of a.d. 658 or a.d. 1016 should now 
'%*ist j it must not be looked for at Pen Selwobdl nor 
%t any " Pen ". Whatever may have been its origin 
W meaning " Peon- " is certainly of Teutonic natidn- 
fSlity and quite unrelated to the Celtic ^^ Pen- '^; iand 
'hfts itself formed an ingredient of many English 
-pl&oe-names, and these broadly scattered over the 
land. We have already seen another example from 
-ihe* Chronicles in *^Peonh<5^*; still living, scarcely 
Haltered in " Pinhoe ", and spoken " Peenhoe '' by 
the unlettered natives.^ Also in a charter of Athelstan, 
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^ Arch. Journal. Vol. XVI. 1859. pp. 108-9. 

' Two Chronicles, Introd. XXVI. 

' See Notes and Queries, 4th S. X. p. 102. 
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graniitig tJulmstbck, a few toiles to the noi-fh of the 
same place, to the monastery of Exeter, "Peon, 
mynet " is one of the boundaries.^ In Worcestershire, 
^^ Peonedoc ^' appears in three charters ; ' and 
although this place is now written " Pendock ", it 
remained " Penedoc " in Domesday,' and so it con- 
thiued in the time of Edw. I. ^ and later. Modern 
"Pyon" Herefordshire was both "Pevne"* and 
" Pionie '' * in Domesday, and in the last century had 
the popular alias of " Pewen "."^ Present " Poynton " 
Salop is the " Peventone " of Domesday.* So, also, 
Peviiigton Kent, is Piventone of Domesday ;® and 
Pevenashe Kent, has had for synonym Poynyshe. " 
^* Pevensey " itself most likely belongs to this class ; 
^^ Poynings" Sussex, and most names in " Peving-" 
and " Pewen-'\ Another member of this family of 
names of English places is " Poinington'' — for so 
the natives persist in calling it, although it has got 
into books and maps as " Pointington " — and this 
last is the name to which it is the object of tlie 
present observations to direct particular attention. 



POINTIKOTON DOWN 



The high range of hills, between Somerset and 
Wilts, which we have been considering, and of which 
Tenselwood is the southern terminus ; is supple- 
mented, or continued towards the south-west, by 
aupther lofty range, called by Leland" "^eat 



» Cod. Dip. No. Zrs. « 0. D. No. 308. BUitm 

» Twice, 173a, 174b. * Nash'B Wore. Vol. I. p. lSO.ll^.^^,^l 
•1824. •.184b. ' liber Eegis. 1786, p. 362. ^ % 
^ 10b. ^ ^0 Hasted. H. p. 192. " Bin. 11:46. 
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j/jTp&tes of Hylles '\ ^ sii?iijar nfttural rampifH bp- 

weea Somerset and Dorset, the bouudary S>i whicli 

counties is crossed in the short journey from Yeovil 

to Sherborne. On the Dorsetshire^ or so^^h-eastern 

fiide, this range commands views over the Vale of 

Blackmore ; as also does Penselwood, but from the 

north towards the south ; and both lines of vie^ look 

over Gillingham, which, a little indirec4(ly) Ijes b^* 

tween them in the lower country. On the ptheir 

side, the steep north-western escarpment or putcrojp 

looks down upon that one of the extensive Somersetr 

shire levels in which occurs the junction of the Ivd 

with the Parrett. Beyond the northern ending of 

this western escarpment, about equal to it in height, 

but insulated in advance of it, stands out, lik9 a 

sentinel upon the deep combes and valleys of the 

range, the hill and castle of Camjclot ox Cadbury. 

This block of high country, as already said, was 

most likely included in Selwoodshire. Sherporpe 

Milborne-Port, Charlcton Horethorne, and seven 

considerable places, nestle in the deep valleys that 

intersect it ; and in these are also the sources oif 

several streams that afterwards become considerable. 

One of these, the Yeo or Ivel, takes its rise in seven 

springs, at a place called *^ The Seven Wells ", or 

** The Seven Sifiters ", a secluded spot at the top of 

the small valley in which, scarcely three miles lower, 

lies Sherborne : witli its Norman castle^ apparently 

occupying the earthworks of a strong fortress tibat 

had previously commanded the widened junction 

with another valley. 

From this deep and narrow interior valley, close to 

the Seven Sisters, arises a large, nearly quadrangular 

platform, db^g upwards until it is terminated 

^wdstWdrd by the lofty and precipitous escai*pment 

itedf, commanding an extensive prospect over the 
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#oinein9Mii]sf]'6 ph^^ and oyerlookTug^iilq^ester'wd 
^fT'^^aseh-tmy. ' Thifl is ^^ Poinirigton^'^^ or ^^ Poin- 
4injgt(m-down ". The village of PointiDgtoa lies 
above a mile lotver down the valley towards Sher- 
Iborae/ The quadrangular down retains some marks 
Shaving been^ to some extent, irtificially levelled ; 
^Imd there are slight remains of earthworks about it, 
tf^d apf^^aratices of t^e edges having been dedivitated 
and the angles squared ; altfaough* these are not so 
"^oni^piiiuous as to attract unfinvited attention, nor 
more so than such as are Sequent and generally un. 
noticed on many of our fa ncultivated downs. But 
n6ne but extemporised workii are expected by our 
theory. Thete are howevtorfotir or five»biift6ws, more 
or l§ss flattened, oti asteepdr^slope^cqiledOPointingtQn 
Slait, sepeirated ttoia the d;ow^ by a small stream and 
ravine on the tiorth sidev The view fromiSie western 
or highest edge (>f the squared platform, overthe broad 
levfei of southern Somefset, includes the' entire field 
of the retreat to the Parrett*, which — perhaps where 
the valley narrows again, by Langport, into a sort of 
land gate, tlirough' which; th^ river passes-^^would be 
the ne|:t tenable natural boundary, ^ J / 

The western outcrop • 6f P^ntitgtim Down, 
although stefep tend ver^ fcigh, is'ratiker lower than 
the hills that flafnlB it ;^ a^iid therfef ^ is at (me pari a 
miich easier desdgnt fo thfe iowfer ftot^nfa^y than is the 
general habit ' of ifcis' ' pWcipitottS = • tange. • Holway 
Hill to the so^th and Ctorton Down to the north, 
form cheeks to this dowri, and to» this descent from it. 

Out of this name *^ Pointington^' Mr; Kemble has 
^ ^ inferred ^^ aii' ancient name ^ * Puntiiigas ^^, whioh 
he proposes as the possible name of the' original 
settlement, or as he calls it "the Mark?'? With 
defer^3ce^^)i€L tll(Might that bis reduction of the 

» Sax. m Ei VoL I. p: 471. ' -■ • - 
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jaaodoEB^ f ^ pdin^ .'' to an aucient form "puai-^^^wftt 
the least very unlikely. He gives no indieationef 
the process of his inference, and that the latin 
" punofum " equals English f^ point " is totally iixele- 
vanti But if after ail the • Qhronido name - should bo 
" Peonnan", in the plural^ it may deserve some 
speculation in connection with the ^* -ingh " in 
^ ' Poining- " of the- present name. The. V* -ton ". has 
of teourse since accrued to the name of the down from 
that erf the village, by a populw hankering , after 
unifiDtrmity often observed in action* 

This seclusion might have been penetrated from 
G^illingham, or the east^ by a pass a little to the 
south of Charleton Horethome, through which, it 
may^ibow be approached from the. Temple-Gombe 
railway junction. But the ^art of ifche eastern side 
of the valley opposite the down or platform.!^ closed 
by « long steep declivity/ eu most f<>rmidable positi<XQ 
if it should have been attained l^ a force advancing 
from that side* 'And such am advance would have 
been easy by a line of way^ n^^arly the sap^e as that 
which has beeai: adopted by! ^ho/ South- Western Rail- 
way : but about a mile to' the rear of tlijs position, 
at M Jlborne Week,' and close to .the railway station, 
is the very reiiiar kabld earthwork which.the late Rev. 
F*.Warre,^ hasi describedy,-but dj^spaired' *o account 
for, as *^:a very puzzling oOnste'iiLction:".: It is how- 
ever no more tha» an ar|iijfi<jial dyke^.<)f rather un- 
usual magnitude : grossing ,fa!.hiirprpi;mpntory, and 
insulating a considerable level platform ; evidently 
with particular provision ^a^ainst 9;n advance from 
the east< The inclosed ar^a ia surrpunded on the 
other sides by a slender entren<?hment, which is chiefly 
A strengthened by tlie natural steepness and height of 

■ ^ Marked " Fointington Hill '' in til© Ordnance Sunreyt 
^ Som. Archaeol. ISoq. Vol. Vlt p. 60. 
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the hill. Tlwf bank consbta of aocoreboff: 
atones, with a. thick coTOiing of earth and turf^jand 
almost riyals some of the .finer sajastples of : ^e 
Wansdyke; but if, as looks likely^ there was an 
external diteb eastward of the bank^ it has keto 
nearly levelled. It was evideixtly intended iaom a 
like purpose with: many suoh transverse dykes, such 
as at Maes JSLnoU near Bristol, Broadhembury Deyon, 
Devil's Dyke and Telsconabe. Tye Sussex ; t©. in- 
sulate a hill-promontory ; but it fnust be i admitted 
that the work here seems to have remained sharper—- 
the edges not so rounded nor the slopes so onr^ved^ by 
as much bvergrowth or weather as in other examples : 
in fact it looks to be newer. The line is very true 
and, except the <5entral openidg ov gate^ the insula- 
tion is complete. * . ^ ^^ 

There can be no doubt that this isi a hill forfar^ss 
or camp of that type which consis|tsof a promontory 
separated from a main land of* equal height by an 
artificial vallum. . Whether or not it is- a continued 
usage ojf this ancient type, adapted to the later 
emergency of th^ r-eaistanoe to the Saxon invaders "of 
the seventh century may he a curious c^nsid^ation. 
In one respect it diflfers fron^ lie • better ' known 
examples: : that whereas they are undstly ^outid to 
command; a wide outlook of forty or* fifty mileiij' this 
although the spot itsdf- is very high^ isialniopt .shut 
in within a scope 'of at mostfoiir or fivej It'^eems 
therefore to have been specially intended to bar this 
direct passage of ^ the hiHy fastness, which is here 
suggested to have been the last hold&sU of the 
Britons- before their recorded Westwatd flight 
A.D. C58. At all events, there it stands, across the 
most accessible way from Gillingham to our adopted 
" set Peonnum " or Pointington Down. 

It may not add much to the value of ;\y:ha1^ ]i>p^:i)^w 
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beeB stdd upon this part of the enquiiy ; but^ on 
looking over the ground at Pointington Down, this 
already formed theory was unexpectedly confirmed 
by a shadow of local tradition. A Saxon saxifrax, 
holding his solitary session upon the spot, being asked 
how the appearances of ancient engineering were 
accounted for by old residents, protested that they 
were there before he could mind : back in the war- 
times, when our English ^ drove out some other nation 
away into foreign parts. There is one weak point 
in the evidence of such traditions, that they are not 
labelled with the date from: which they have run, 
and may possibly be garden flowers growing wild, 
or the thistledown seedlings of learned theories. 
This however is not so likely to be the defect of this 
tradition, because although the village of Pointing- 
ton^ lower down the valley, being a place of some 
historical consequence, has attracted much of the 
attention of the county historians, the Down and its 
features have never been noticed ; and the Somerset- 
shire ArehaBological Society minutdiy explored the 
immediate.neighbourhood, some two or three years 
since, without any note whatever concerning this 
very remarkable spot. 

It is hoped that what is called the philological 
evidence for this place has here been satisfied. In 
the present name ^^ Poinington " the diphthong 
of the ancient "Peonnan" survives in that un- 
diminished vigour, which ought in such cases to be 
always expected, against the pretensions of any of 
the -^Pens" that axe so conveniently numerous and 
everywhere at hand. As to the geographical fitness 

^ How the cerevisio-vitrine triobolus, with which such com- 
munications are expected to end^ would at this word, have leaped 
in the pocket of a hater of the phrase '' Anglo-Saxon". But 
perhaps ire oUghi to have said '*our ancestors". 
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iDf^ the site of tliis platform for the two baM^ 
irecordied in the Ohronides, it is not necessaay f&c^ 
Jsoth the annals — of the seventh and the eleventh 
tsentaries — refer to one place, but it is most llikdj 
that tiiey.do ; and it suits the requireiKtents of boiit. 
Its superior aptitude for the last strong^ holdfiEist td 
the Britons upon this hilly regioii, and the flight rand 
pursuit by Kenwalch to the Parrett, is very obvious. 
•As for the fight of Edmund with the Danes, a.r 
1016^ at Peonnan near OiUingham, this plain is ten 
iniles west of Gillingham ; and as Penselwood is 
only fiva miles north of it, we must trust to the 
diphthong reason for a preference of the ten miles. 
Pendomer is quite out of the question, beinff above 
iwenty mUes from GiUingham Along the plain 
west of liie escarpment of Pointingion then, as 
now, ran the Fosse-Way, the direct and only 
road by which Edmund could lead the ^^Dorset- 
enses, Domnani, Wiltonienses ' V to the place of Ms 
next following engagement, the femous drawn battle 
?at Se^orstan, where it appears his army still con- 
sisted of these three peoples. No matter . whether 
^* Sceorstan '' be now represented by Sherston near 
/Malmesbury, or the Four-Shire-Stone near Chipping- 
Nojrton, for the road passes close to both. This great 
highway was perhaps, in those days, almost as good, 
JEiS' when, of later years, tlie fast coach -^ HirondeU^ " 
skimmed over it, and earned the box-seat nickname 
of " the Iron Devil ". 

Tiiat Kenwalch pfenetrated Somersetshire, a,d. 6$3, 
by this southern entrance, at Pointington, and ii^t 
by the more northern one at Penselwoodj is further 
confirmed by one of his footsteps, left in this.yepy 
path. The first record of the church of Sherbcarne, 
almost adjoining to this battle-field, upon which he 

V Florence Wig. 
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^bi^ it lai^e extension of his dominicm from the 
Biitons^-is that Kenwalch was the first foundBr of 

ifinat churchy and gave it a hundred hides at a place 
eftlkd ^^ Lanprobi ''. ^ It does not matter to our 
ailment what may be the cartnlar authentic^ 

Mthis record* It is sufficient that it attests a very 
Janeieint belief that Kenwalch^ wiih tiie zeal of a oonr 
Tert^ had a special interest in this spot, and that he 

-etsereised the well known instinct of conquerors to 

4:altrk the scene of his victory by a religious memorial. 

>€)f this motive, Battle Abbey will be remembered as 
a later instance* But although this place Lanprobus 

.is no longer known by that name, there is some 
reason to believe it was close to the battles-field. In 

rtho record above cited it first appears with its un- 

^altered British name, and must have had a sanctuary 
dedicated in tile name of St. Probus, as Cornwall 
still has one; But in a Papal Oonfirmation of the 
Terrier of Shteborne Abbey, dated 1 146 ^ this name 
turns up again in the more English form of ^^ Pro- 
pedchircfae '^ It thcare follows the names of Higfaw 
and Lower and a third Oompton, which are all still 

'situated' on those very western slopes of the great 
etest of hills, whereon our proposal is that Hie battle 
of A.n. 658 was fought. • 

» ' Another presumption that the ** aet Peonnum?^, 
from which th4 IMtons were driven jLd. 658, indi- 

' testes th^ satne'field as that of the defeat of the Danes 
A.D. 1016, "aet Peonnan with Gillingah&m*^, may be 
given.' Although Qillingham is tiot mentumed in 
the fiM' aunal) it was Ti^itfadut doubt tl»e basis of 
assault of the invaders in that isase also. WheHn 
mentioned in the second eveiit, the name had already 
suffered the mutilation with which it is still current 

' Mon. Angl. Num. I. . ^ ^ . 

' Printed by Heame L^ilaxrd's Itin> II; p. 54. Mon. A. No. Y. 
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an^cm^ us, and in which that remarkable testimony 
which is contained in the name to. nearly the exact 
date of its own beginning is obscured or nearly 
obliterated. The compilers of the Exchequer Domes- 
day are answerable for many distortions of English 
names, but here they have compensated a multitude 
pf their shortcomings by Having — inadvertently, as i^ 
almost seems, for it is only once in seven entries of 
the name, — preserved the name in something like its 
entireness — '^ Ingeungeha ". The needful trans- 
literation of this from Norman back to Saxon — 
" Engelingaham " — is very small, but very obvious* 
The other six entries of the name are spelled in the 
same way except that the first two letters are dropped. 
The entry, ^ which preserves this precious initial is 
unfortunately one of those Dorsetshire entries of 
which the prototypes are not found in the Exorii 
Domesday, so that it rests entirely on the pre- 
sumption that it was' truly copied by the royal 
^redactor. Although, therefore, this significani 
portion of this ancient name had already falleh 
out of vernacular written usage when the Saxoiji 
annal of a.d. 1016 was recorded, yet there can be no 
dpubfc that the Norman Domesday Commissioners 
cai^ht it from the mouth of one of the local jurats, 
and so have given us this one single survival of the 
complete name. The wear and tear of centuries 
seems to be specially destructive of ^^ In- "as the 
initial syllable of such names, for the place noisy 
called " Gilling ", near Richmond, Yorkshire, was 
called ^^Ingetlingum" by V, Baeda; although K, 
Alfred translates it ^^ Ongetlingum ". 

Our concern with this restitution of the decayed 
intelligence of this name is, that at some time in the 
century between the conquest of Sarum a.d. 552^ and 

« Fol. 77b. 
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A.D. 658, wben the Saxons pierced the hilly phalanx 
of South Selwood into South Somerset, there was a 
settlement of them— the Englings — upon the holm 
ox 'Miam" formed by the confluence of a stream, 
now known as Shreen Water, with the Stour ; and 
called, as an advanced frontier outpost of them, 
by the distinctive name of their nation — the Ham of 
the English. Dr. Guest, with his usual sagacity, felt 
the want of such a frontier, but was attracted by the 
neighbouring name of ^^ Mere ". But when Mere is 
not the equivalent of " more " or ^^ marsh ", as it is at 
Mere — formerly Ferlingamere — near Glastonbury, it 
will usually prove to be the almost technical name for a 
forest boundary.^ And this one is probably so named 
as a mere of Selwood. What has since been called 
Mere Castle, with Whitesheet and the other sur- 
rounding hill forts, — perhaps including the outworks 
of Caer Pensauelcoit itself, already most probably 
desolate — were likely to have been the British out- 
posts which checked the progress of invasion, and 
maintained this great natural rampart for another 
hundred years. 

But there is still another word, concerning the 
retreat of the Britons, to the river Parrett, from this 
first itiroad of the West Saxons into Somersetshire ; 
as well as for the fact, that this was indeed the first 
military or dominant penetration of the West Selwood 
country, by that nation. It has been usual to interpret 
the annal of the year 658 of the Chronicles, as the 
establishment of the course of the Parrett for the 
subsequent strict boundary of the two nations. And 
this interpretation has been employed to explain the 
great and obvious difference of the two English 
dialects of North, and of South- West. Somerset; 
m6r6 likely due to slower, or at least more natureil 

^ Manw66d, ci. VJUL. 
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diidsiouw' No.oi^ oaa have pfissed tbrou^ Someirr 
^tsliiie^. wUhout' hayoug notieed its moai ' fitiiikiDg 
f^sioal flbatuie.; the ! dtTJusioxi, inix) long ahdiwide 
leml vfdl^rs^ by. cantimioM lines of: lomint&biisms 
hiUs^ :ni£miii% * from wed) tOi east. > like watet 6ta^ 
e<M»^rtments. in ships/ these biToad'.yaUerp; lare/ hatt 
mBDSkei^ iBvdsiontproof. That is^ an/initQ£i4^^hioh 
haft penfitratcid one oUhdm^ must be ^pe^ted'-be&ii^ 
it can ba lexteaded to th^ othws,: ICtbe ;hi#tejif 
AiD. . :658 wm iong^t t at P^intiogtoji, the . mk^M 
sootherly. J fields as aboviB maintained ^ thatcont 
mcpmai 'eniiry. into; what, to /Us^ is' Somotsetdiiri^ 
isiFGAiikl haye been into that very <3ompaDtmeiri2 itt 
whioh- aiUme the tfiight tO; ishe Fexjtdkt wM ..pmsiMm 
tha^aan witbini which - <tl^ Iiv^el &ils intQ- that" 3ri?rei& 
If the- dnyasidn 'had> on the contrary, been ixlade at 
Penselwood^ the more nortlaera £eld of cenflitet^ ai 
^etetofozepiresumed^ the entry womid haT^e resulted 
in tiie valley of the Bme : and the Parrett oould not 
iiave been reached mearer than its month : iof rather . 
iticotild not have been reached at all ; &>r it is not 
ontside probability, that Huntsjuil level> -throiigh 
swiiioh the river's month now winds, was atl)that tinie , 
^ wide, bay of the sea itself. Again, that ilie eomsie 
of the Parrett should then have been established as a 
political boundary is most unlikely, for the Ime of 
l^at river neither divides the dialects, nor takes the 

reqiiired direction. What the annal must haVe 

, * ..""'jit 

meant is, that the fugitive nation was pursued, tp 
the Parrett, at the point in that valley where it 
would lie in their path— the junction of the Ivel 
with the Parrett flowing from the south, at Lang^ 
port ; and to the narrow gorge through which the 
united river, alniost immediately passes out. A 
resting place which they maintained, until, some 
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£&yyBV^ aftcanrardi) tihe West-Saxon fnwtier^wfts 
pushed farther w^eetward* It majhei^d be worth 
noimgAhttt a rdigioua observance, that was no doubt 
a. tsadition of this oonqueflt, oontinued into the 
twelfth oentary* ^ The isle of Athelney, so &motis at 
a later date, stands just at the mouth of tbislaiidgate : 
and William of Malmesbuvy ^ narrates, that the poor 
ihohlcs, who still lived there, oontinued io sing the 
praisesof their pdtron Saint Eielwini, who was also at 
that time still considered to be the brother of King 
Kenwaloh. At a later time, however, Kenwalch, the 
invader of a,b. 658, is himself found, in a more 
paeifie character, endowing the famous monastery oi 
01a£itonbury.^ In this we see him in the very act of 
extending has former victory, by more ixmciliatory 
acts ( of conquest, over his ^itisb fellow Christians of 
the adjoining valley northwards. And it was theik 
ihat Glastonbury first h)ad an English Abbot. : 
' The difSerelioe of the surviving. dia^cts^. of the 
nort& and of the souths- west natural divisions of 
Somerset, is so marked as to strike even the dullest 
and mast unpractised ear. But an acute, skilled, and 
ihiltivated one has taught us, that the Parrett is not 
ihe boundary q{ this difference of speech.^ Indeed 
they could tscttrcely have both entered the county by 

' G«8ta Pontif. Lib. II. 
, ^ Jo« Glaston. Ileaime. p. 89. Mon. Angl. To Xeanral^lLbelQQgB 
the honour, usually attributed to one of his descendants in the six- 
teeuth century, of being the first king who enjoined the adminis- 
tfatiori" of ^ the Eitiirgy in the English speech. Beda, lib. Ill, c. f. 
iitedTiy Wharton, Angl. Sac. I. p, 191. 

* The dialect of West Som. by F. T. Elwotthy, 1875, p. S.^Xhe 
p^^sent Bubjpct of enq^uiry might be greatjy prompted, if t}ii0 
gentlepiau, with the Ordnance sheets in hand, and several coloured 
crayons, would cross the coiuity in sections, and mark by dots of 
dHerent coloiirs upon the map, the spots where he should detect 
any^ distinct tracer of th^ dialects* 
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the flame channel, and with no other distinction than 
the interval of fifty years. Without the quickness of 
eat necessary to a critical judgment, it is possible 
to be convinced that the speech of North Somerset 
must have approached by a more remote circuit; 
must have flowed in, from Gloucestershire or Wilt- 
shire, by a different entrance. 



HAGIOGBAPHT OF NORTH SOMERSET 

There is in truth more than one rcfason to believe 
that the large north part of Somersetshire, claimed as 
a portion of the eariier and pagan conquest in 
Gloucestershire, was not included in it* The usual 
leading authorities, such as Mr. Sharon- Turner, had 
already been accustomed to conclude that this earlier 
conquest included a ** part of Somerset ^^ probably 
bedauseone of the three cities named — ^Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath, — as having been captured, is 
included in Hie Somersetshire of our day* But at a 
stiUlater time Bath was in the kingdom of Mercia ;^ 
and not in Wessex, out of which the bulk of modem 
Soihwset hais come. This misappreheosion has been 
muph exaggerated by living writers, who have in- 
terpreted and mapped ^ the grasp of the earlier con- 
quest as including — all but a long and narrow, not to 
say a most anomalous and exceptional, strip — not 

* Bath, contained one of the dedications of St. Werburgh, found 
to b6 a land-mark of the early frontiers and conquests of Mercia. 
The, nortli bank of the Avon was lined with them, as this at Bath, 
one at Bristol, and one at Henbury. 

* Dr. Guest, Arch. Journal, v. XIV. p. 105. Freeman Map of 
Britain in the 7th centiu'j in Old English History. 
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only all. South Gloucestershire, hut the very large 
part of Somerset extending to the river Axe. Thus it 
is represented, that a conquest which having crossed 
the Avon and passed the Wansdyke; although it 
was unable to appropriate the long, narrow, and com- 
paratively easy barrier of North Selwood, — dividing 
it from its own territory eastward — ^was yet able to 
include, in one lot, the mountainous fastnesses of the 
Mendips — ^not to be conquered by saying so — only 
to be stopped by a small river ^ to the south of them. 
This extension does not however seem to be very 
strongly suggested by the line of the four places 
named in the annal of the conquest — Bath, Dyrham, 
Cireucest^r^ and Gloucester,— ^which leaves it even 
doubtful^ that the capture extended at all even into 
the south-west corner of Gloucestershire ; the angle 
of the SeveitL and the Avon. 

Then again what ground is there in the scanty 
written records of the following century, for sup- 
posing that Somersetshire had already been eon- 
quered? Four years before Kenwalch penetrated 
soulix Somersetshire ^^ 9Bt Peonnum '' we find him 
only yet attempting that feat upon this northern 
district, which he afterwards effected at a much more 
southern point. A.d. 652, he is recorded to have 
fought at Bradford by the Avon.^ That is, he is still 
endeavouring to enter Somersetrfilre from the east. 
Should we expect to find a man knocking at the door 

^ ^*Mt Bradanforda be Afene ". Most writers liaye been more 
or less puzzled because William of Malmesbuzy calls the place 
" Witgeornesbrug ". (Savile, SS. 1601. p. 13.) Dr. Lappenberg 
indeed makes a third or precedent battle of it. It is not unHkeljr 
to be a mere variety of the same name. At any rate the " Wit ** 
is most likely Wide=:Brad=:Broad ; as the place that we call 
" Broaddist " was, in the time of Edw. Conf., called '* Clist the 
Wid '\ (Cod. Dip. No. 940. There misprinted '• Olift ''.) ' The 
last part of the name may be either " -bridge " or " ^burgh ". 
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• 

of a house already his owb, and of ^hieh he had the 
latch-key ? Or to learn that he was still obliged 
to open it by force, soon afterwards, at another 
entrance? 

Another reason for believing that North Somerset 
was not included in the earlier conquest is, that the 
Britotis were Christians; whilst the conquerors of 
A.D. '577 continued, as a nation at any rate, or 
political body, in their ancient barbaric paganism. 
Whereas, except those districts of which the popula* 
iSon remains to this day bertainly British, there is 
no part of England of which the surface is so over- 
spread with traces of the continuity, of the more 
dncient Celtic Christianity, until it became absorbed 
into that of the newly christened invaders. . Not to 
speak of the unbroken transmission of Christian Glas- 
tonbury. Standing up in the midst, high into the 
daylight of written history, this was a witness that 
it was necessary to exclude from any theory of the 
earlier subjugation : the line of the Axe has there- 
fiirebeeh most conveniently adopted, as passing north 
of it. But there are other witnesses, in the claimed 
district, whicJh, like mice in the wall, have oscaped 
the record of chronicle and charter ; but can still 
rein^mber iheit listenings, and confess them to us. 

Not to make more than the most general reference 
to the peculiar hagiology of those parts of the British 
Islahds that have continued to be 'Substantially 
Celtic; and to those deep impressions of it which 
they still retain, in spite of the wear and tear of from 
tWfelve to fifteto centuries: we are only here con- 
cerned with those relics of it that are found on both 
shotes of the Bristol Channel, and more particularly 
tl^e southern. Cornwall of course is thoroughly 
stsep^ in tiais long-lived influence. But even th^e, 
the Irish constituent is conspicuous among those of 



t 

Armprica^ D^maonia,: and C^apibns,^ The traces oC 
this early Celtic Christianity are also still to be 
found,. spotted along the ise^board and its interior, 
far up on the English side of the estuary ; where 
howeyer nquch of the population is probably still 
essentially British, although of English 4gipeech ; or 
at any rate continued to be so, until the Teutonic 
invaders had not only themselves become Christian, 
but had also melted into communion with their 
Celtic subjects or neighbours. 

Leaving Cornwall, we find that St. Brannock has 
left his name as Brannockstow or Braunton, on the 
northern cheek of Bideford Bay. This Saint was 
tixe Iriah missionary, who accompanied Biychan, the 
Begulus of the district in Wales which still bears his 
name as Brecknockshire. Besides this dedication on 
the southern shore of the estuary, he has left seven or 
eight churches with his name in South Wales* 
Farther up on the same coast we reach traces of St 
C^ontac a colleague of St. Patrick, in the uame« 
tiiongh not in the present dedication, of GarhamptQ^., 
And the like at St« Decumans. But these aire in the 
iio(rth*west, and unpenetrated Celtic part, of Sojp9^» 
set. We iK>w come to that part, north of the Axe, 
which has been claimed as a part of the pagan conr 
quest of A.D. 577. In the midst of this district we 
fiflttd Congresbury, a name in which — ^a fly in amber 
•—is ipcluded that of a personage very ^coaspUjuoiui 
in Cambrian hagiology: that of St. Cungar or. 
Cyngar. The present church has a different . dedi^ 
cation, Si Andrew : but there can be no doubt that 

^ For the intimate relations of the pximitiTe Hibernian an4 
British Christianity, see the late Dr. J. H. Todd's St. Patrick, i&c. 
Dubl. 1864. Also, Cambro-British Saints', Welsh M8S; Soc. 
Also Loca Patiidana No. Yin. in Joum. Boy. Hist. «ad'Areli»^ 
Am90* fd Ireland^ ^^pnl lS7d« 



^ 
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the name of the place transmits the very ancient 
ene of an older sanctuary, commemorative of this 
person. Attempts havd been made to account for 
the name, as the equivalent of what we should now 
write Kingsbury ; which is ingenious, but does not 
bear that close inspection due to such guesses. 
Indeed, ConeyVburrow would have had a more 
obvious pretence; but perhaps was passed by, be- 
cause it would have conveyed a spark of jest, which 
might be out of place. But in a charter of King 
Edward the Confessor, a.d. 1066, Kingsbury and 
Gongresbury (" Cynegesbyrig " and "Cungaresh* 
byrig ") are both mentioned, in the same document, 
as different places.^ It is quite certain that the in- 
fluence, in this pavt of Somerset, that has been 
attributed to St. Cyngar, in legendary story, was a 
substantial reality of some kind ; for at Badgewortb, 
about eight miles south, and just south of Axe, the 
church still retains his dedication. These two 
remains'^ of his name, occupy each flank of the 
western extremity of Mendip. It will be remem- 
bered that King Alfred gave the church of Gongres- 
bury and that of Banwell to his friend Asser. On 
the opposite north shore of the Ghannel, the choir of 
St. Gyngar, with Llaniltud, Llangattock, and Llan- 
daff, are recorded in the Q-wentian Chronicle, as four 
monasteries destroyed by the Danes, a.d. 987. There 
was also a chapel of St. Congar at Lanivet Cornwall. 
Another unmistakable relique of British Christi- 
anity, in this district, is the dedication — Ss. Cyricus 
and Julitta — of the church at Tickenham, about six 
miles north of Gongresbury. This is a dedication 
which, although not of national origin, from some 
cause has been, almost exclusively, a great favourite 
both in Cambrian and Damnonian Britain. In Wales 

» Cod. Dip. No. S16. 
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it is found as ^^ Gurig ''; in Deron it is often beard as 
^f St. <3yres ". There are four or perhaps five sur- 
Tiving examples in Cornwall and Devon, bemdeo 
that a high hill, between Honitoa and the gceftt hill- 
fort of Broadhemburjr, is called " St. Cyres '', and 
most probably had a chapel at some time. There are 
three in Wales ; and in the lives of Cambro-British 
Saints ai^ printed six Welsh hymns invoking their 
intercession. It has been suggested^ that the S. 
Julitta, found in Celtic districts, is a Welsh Saint 
Ilyd : but not only in the majority of the dedications 
have the names of both martyrs, mother and child, 
maintained their places ; but the Welsh hymns re* 
ferred to also invoke them both, " Curig ferthyr, a 
Ddwlitta ei fam ef ". 

Then we have in the valley usually labelled /4n 
Gordano '', /between Tickenham and the sea, two 
dedications in the name of St. Paul. This name will 
probably not be conceded to the present argument, 
without some amount of grudge from those who look 
from a later system of the naming of churches, in 
which the primitive patriotic practice has been sup- 
pressed. But ia the West of England it is believed 
that St. Paul usually stands for the famous Dani'* 
uonian Apostle, first Bishop of Leon in Armorica, 
A.P. 512.^ There is a third St. Paul, also on the sea 
shore, at Kew-Stoke. 

There are also two St. Bridgets. One at Brean, 
at the mouth of the Axe, though south of the present 
outlet : another at Chelvey between Tickenham and 
Congresbury. Although the fame of St. Bride has 
overflowed her nationality, into a more catholic and 
more widely spread veneration ; there can be m> 
doubt that these are among the undisturbed footsteps- 

^Sir Jo. Maclean, Trigg Major, VoL 11. p. 307. 

'See aocount of him, Haddan and Stubba. Y. II. p. 87. &o. 
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of the Irish Celtic missions, so visible on both sides 
of the Bristol Channel. A third St. Bridget was on 
an island near Glastonbury, called Beokery, which, 
in a Charter of K. Henry III., was still called ^^ Little 
Ireland".^ As at Congresbury, so at Kew-Stoke, 
there is an instance of the name of the ancient 
missionary remaining in the place-name, although 
the surviving church has preserved a different dedi- 
cation. St. Kew's Steps, is the name of a remark- 
able flight of several hundred stone steps, from the 
village on the strand to the top of the mountain. 
The saint thus remembered in a traditional name— 
Bt* Ciwg — has a dedication still existing at Llanguick, 
on the river Taff which falls into the channel imme- 
diately opposite this ancient landing place. The 
name of this saint also remains at St. Kew, near 
Wadebridge, Cornwall. Cowick, a western suburb 
of Exeter, afterwards an alien priory, may also 
possibly be this name. 

In the name of Keynsham, within the most 
northern edge of the county, is another example 
of the name of a Celtic Christian preserved in that of 
the town; although the present church, St. John, 
does not continue the sanctuary, which is itself 
extinct. This commemorates the name of another 
of the large Cambrian group who overspread the 
land in the fifth century, also commemorated at 
Llangenny on the Usk, and whose bell, found in her 
chapel there, of the ancient Irish bblong type, is still 
extant ; and who is also remembered iat St. Eefybo 
in Cornwall. It is believed moreover that the dd#)t 
above expressed, of the extension of the pagan c6ii- 
quest of A.D. 577 to the south-west angle of Glouces- 
tershire, might be similarly justified. On the north 
side of the Avon, one of the institutions . of the 

* Heame's Jo. (Jlast. p* 420. 
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j^i^^or^OfCeltic missionaries near tfae.flih^^itijif i;H^^tibjB 
BeY&fa estuary, not only lived through tho period 
when the whole of GlouceBtershire ha£| beeu^o^ed 
to have been under jw@an SaKopdonj ;. l>ut ^stjlt 
flourished ; with endowment in the tw? '"' 
This was Uie church of St. Brendan t 
which then overlooked the town and [ 
In the time of William Wyroestre it v 
but was then in the custody of a 
Now, the name of " Brandon Hill ' 
remains. Harpsfield says that St. Brendanus also 
founded the monastery at Llancarvan in Glam<^ 
ganshire.' There is another of his dedications at 
Brendon, near Lynton, north coast of Devon. Per- 
haps the Brendon Hills Somerset also preserve h^s 
name. 

It may be some compensation fox tiie length ^f 
these puiiculars, that they, indirectly discbarge a 
real debt of justice to Ireland, of much longer' stand- 
ing than any that have so much exercised us for the 
last fifty years ; in the recognition and realisation of 
the E^ots, upon which that people planted these early 
seeds of civilisation along both th^ shores of our 
great south-western &ith. 

It ought to be unnecessary tp repeat that the 
Lives and Legends of these personages are not here 
a part of our consideration. Our direct purpqse[i8 
with the long continued local commemorations lof 
i^eir neuues: a,nd to ask, whether any part of 
, England wliieh submitted; to,, tb^t rule of Saxon 
,,limiganipa, ,tbi^t.ha8,,tteen impute^; to^tt^a.rpart.iof 
. Somersetshire, retains so many and suph sca^it^!^ 

■ HonaatJcon Asgl. 1846. Ygl. 11. p. 75, num. LXXI. 

* Todd'8 St. Patrick, pp. 469-60. Cambro-Erit. Sainia. pp. 
■ 475-79. 

■ Hist. Angl. Ecd. p. 40. 
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iraoes of the continuity of Celtic CSiirirtianity^ hafe 
here been cited. The Church of St. Martin at Cau^ 
terbury, it is true, did pass through that night: but 
even that was revived from mere ruins ; and its morb 
eastern dawn was earlier : and its fortune was so 
exceptional as to have brought it within the range 
of direct written history. But in this oase of Somer- 
setshire! the incidents have been, in this aspect, 
hitherto unnoticed, and are spread over the wh(^ 
district. 

Thus, we see, throughout this district, the uudif- 
turbed r^ques of the institutions of the antecedent 
Celtic peoples, still in their own places, nnswept by 
any torrent of exterminating pagan conquest: ibe 
very cobwebs, left by the former occupants, iriill 
hanging from every beam and rafter. That^ in feci, 
this district chiefly became English by ilie quieter 
process of int.ercolonization : and so, that the dialect 
of North Somerset, so different from that of tbe 
Boulib, entered it by infiltration from the north or 
north-east. An exhausted country^ such as Britain 
must then have been, may easily be conceived to 
have tempted this process: and it is 4^ttam ^t 
Teutonic settlements already existed far westwmd, 
in advance of the recorded conquests of the^gneat 
leaders or kings of that nationality. . Tfaese^ i no 
doubt, as they afterwards advanced, both cladm^ 
the allegiance of those scattered clans, ^nd ebborbfid 
those of the former race who did not prefed? «xile(to 
subjection, and fasciculated them into a political 
body. The Gwentian Chronicle several- times,'atxa 
lat^r period, bewails those of the.LloegriaiiiBritoiis 
who exchanged their language for that of theiDli- 
vader. A.d. 823, it is complained of as ^^arproe^isog 
customary with the Saxons '^ to take y^Miog children 
from their mothers, and bring them up^ .as SesMp* 
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AjDi 8i3% .^^Tha Briioota i*66idn^ in England- *i»6f6 

oUiged to tutn ^axc^ls^ or quit the eoiintp^ and 

their hcoBes in three moii,ths'\ ^ A.d. d43y'thidir 

Oamlmaa Prinoe ^^ wm neeessitatod to abaiid^)^! tte 

Wel^ sesidiBg in England, who became SaasoM'^. 

A.*D-^^0, "The men of Strath Clyde, ^wbo'^ould 

fiotf linite with the Saxons, were obliged 'ta^lea^e 

their country". < This plainly indicated tii^ 'C5i!i- 

iotidating presdure of politioal subjugators^ ' upoh 

two races who had previously been living in a senii- 

paoifio state ci inten^seUdetaaiNiti poMibly not i un- 

/lib&>i&e Belfast' e£oiur time. Small comtitotiltu^s 

jo£ t]|be two Baii£)|i&, /must have long^ ^beeq iiVi^ 

itore ^or less lutder terms of nmtufed 4fofbearat)Nie, 

witere^ there was room for bpth^.^ iofc perhfaiips ifltS- 

out occanbnal local confliets, if encreaohments wei^ 

tattempted. ^ v r i> 

• Any one who remembers^ entire sunny day^, tsp^fit 

ist traversing the land upon the top of a ^tage*c6ach, 

•oatigimi but . have ofiben seen, on the Wayn^ide, a^eot- 

toge^^ttke^ aspirant to the .coiiditian of a little ' i^ni, 

vWitb A)nainx)W:knife shaped piede a>f> ktfd/ making 

tth^ igarden and perhaps a small- orolif$rd ' at tbe 

.bottooi/ Tiiisi has .evidently been at no distant ti%£'e 

t^Dkiitppropriated bit of loadside waste land, and 

.flpepres^nts, in a later and stricter 'Stafce of pr(iperty, 

Ithe^rt of coloniaing action, which in, a inucbeariifer 

»iUQ|d liooser .state may be easily imagined to baVe 

operated i^)Qn so large a scale as^to equal the 6iftri^r 

: ©rr . more legitimate occupants. EVe^ oto^ -prfeiieiit 

ijnmch more compact and closely jointcfd sodial fabri^, 

;?has/fitill crannies, JBO num«ou^ that'p<)puloui^if6k^igTi 

tribes: can maintaki a permanent though precs^io'iis 

jeiistesee in the midst of us. ' - ■ • 

I 1 One incidentat episode ia up€tti recoidy which' inight 

.tpfissibly illqgtrateth^ social ^oenditi^'^ flaiA^diitrik 
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in Ulae midst of this very transitioii period. It b tibp 
wfiU authenticated expedition of St. Augustine ef 
Canterbury, about Jl-d. 601, to the w^tern Siuglish 
frontier, to meet in conference the Cambrian Biahf^. 
Thifi> it will be observed, was jyst int^mediate inft|me 
between the pagan Saxon conquest in Grloui^festieff- 
shire, A.D. 677, and the Christian Saxon penetration 
of South Somerset, a,d. 658 : and the path tray^rsi^d 
on foot, by the Saxon Christian missionary^ and his 
attendants, must have been also intermediate of the 
two points of conquest, and through the very distiigt 
imputed to be at that very time under the petgan 
rule of the earlier conqueror. The name of the pkce 
of conference, if not lost, has been obscured damurg 
the long interval ; but the locality has been so ci? * 
cumstantially defined as to provoke a hope^ or 4t 
least a wish, that it may not yet be beyond reoogi^i* 
tion. , . ] 

It is not unlikely that these semi-pacifiq seti^le* 
ments, or colonies of the intruding nation, were 
sometimes the subsident results of violent .privatise- 
ing raids, or descents upon the coast. .They nw(y 
also to a great extent have arisen from aquiefi^r 
growth of inter-occupation of a country^ muoh ^^' 
hausted by the retreat of their former oonqi^eifQifi, 
and the subsequent civil contests and.4ii^pipf|r^f 
the forsaken ancient populations, ifeady ,to laofi^pt 
cross*alliances with the strangers in tjjeir .own. d^- 
semsions;^ It is true that religiou$ hf^^iU^yuJis 
reckoned amcmg the most tremendous. <>£/po|it^l 
forces: and so it is — in its storms : 'whiabj Hk^ #W\i- 
iarwars, are what chiefly appear of it in\^ki^,j(^^r 
loctil history of earlier times. The tirai^quU«i&torj?ails 
of mutual forbearance, underlaid by ex^edi^enQ^, eijue 
unrecorded. But when the sea has a:Uiia<sk!y}£(^its 

^ See Gh^enlian CStscmiQle^spamm, 
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*riyal, it can match it with even a deeper aMire. 
Suc^ an interval, during these two transitional half 
centuries, seems to have prevailed here in the west, 
HOi y6<i politically subjugated* * 

It hasbden elsewhere shewn;^ that a 6axon family, 
|)^rtly pagan, but in which three Christian siste«:!s 
ajppear to have suffered pfersecution from ^eir kin- 
dred, existed close to Exeter, before the national 
subjugation could have reached so far. And in the 
ccmtemporary Life of St, Boniface we h^ve, even 
aft earlier (about a.d. 684) authentic glimpse of a 
pagan Saxon family, living in one of the most fertile 
valleys of mid^Devon, when the Royal power of 
Wessex was only in the middle of Somerset. In this 
Is seen a young child of the Saxon name of Wihfrid, 
i^oeiviiig Christian influences from neighbouring— 
tid doubt British— missionaries, apparently without 
the approval of his father, but encouraged by his 
mother, most likely a British Christian. 

On the' other hand, the westward progress of the 

l^etitreil or political power of the Saxons has itsdf 

'l&een sometimes prematurely dated from mistaken 

iiterpretationfe of chronicled names. Not to menticai 

the contest of the two Bamptons, for an event that 

/belongs to neither; a later advance of complete 

^subjugation to bfeyOnd the Tamar, has been ante- 

* dat^ by all the current historians. In the Ohroni- 

etes, A.D." 828, a battle is recorded, of the "Welsh, 

or 'Cornish Britons, and the, probably Saxon,-^ anaen 

; of • Dev6n, at a place called .*^Gafulforda^-i'' In 

drder to find a living name for this ancient one^ttlie 

ih^^feisfible' itiachinery of Oritnm^s* Law .has/'h@6n 

turn'Sd' on up^i^^ it,= dnd ithas come out as Cauadforfl, 

in thenorthof Cornwall. But the nfeme Gamelford 

^eteded^^ HO' - isuah - i^jeientific evcilutloii : tibe towo is 

* Areh. Joarnal; Vol. XXX. 
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situated on the river Camel otherwise Alan. What- 
ever harryings at this period may have been made 
by the West-Saxon king through Cornwall, must 
have been along the southern districts. At this 
time, it is as if certain that Dartmoor and the high- 
land districts of Devon and Cornwall were occupied 
by the 'British — that is if these existed at all — and 
this inaccessible region must have been passed before 
Camelford could be reached, 'il^he frontier of the 
Tamar remained to be afterwards established by 
Athelstan. 

The place meant by Gafulford is no doubt what is 
now called Fulford, in the parish of Dunsford, about 
eight miles west of Exeter, upon one of the south- 
eastern spurs of Dartmoor. And this annal is one 
of the earliest mentions of any still existing English 
family name. Of course the family since took 
their name of Fulford from the place which was 
their ancient inheritance. The complete name, 
Gafulford, almost tells the cause of a battle there. 
We ourselves sometimes have bridge or turnpike 
riots. At that time the Saxons occupied the low- 
lands south of Exeter, and between these highlands 
and the sea. And the battle may have ariisen from a 
resisted attempt to enforce a "gafol^^ or toll, at a 
ford, which had become an accustomed boundary, at 
which a tribute was the condition of intercourse. 

Most conquests of new kingdoms have probably 
been preceded, not only by piratical raids, but also 
by unopposed or tolerated tribal or commercial set- 
tlements, afterwards overtaken by, and concentrated 
under, central governing powers. Have we not 
ourselves seen this process consummated, upon the 
largest scale, in the case of our Indian dominion ? 

These considerations may help to a conception of 
the tnariherin which the people and dialect of North 
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• r 

Somecset, may have entered by infiltration, by a 
longer circuit, and a more gradual process, from the 
north-east ; until they quietly prevailed among thei 
Christian Britons, and ultimately united with thei 
later intrusion of the recently converted Saxoujsi, 
from the south-east. 



Vespasian's ikoubsion 

Having thus long digressed into an attempt at an 
act of justice — the restoration, to the true locality, 
of those later, though still ancient honours, that have 
been improperly attributed to the. spot which is the 
special object of our care ; it is time to return to the 
consideration of Caer Pensauelcoit itself, and its true 
and far more archaic rights. But the ancient Welsh, 
chronicles, even before they had submitted to the, 
improvements of GeoflBrey of Monmouth, had bee% 
written in times and among a people, wherein the. 
science or instinct of discriminating history from, 
fable had not been developed. Such as they are 
however, ,we must take them, or not at all : upon, 
similar terms to those upon which we accept from^ 
nature those metals that aire almost necessary to our, 
existence. For these we are content, tp bestow, iK)t 
only the labour of bringing them to the surface.; butj 
the skill to separate them .from two thirds of their? 
weight of refc, by the'e^ppns^. of flukes, pr qf: 
pWer metals .^r which they fea^e .^ty,^ V^: 

AffrOfii rdcoll^otidxifl of a letter* retJeitfedfe)ni th6'1^^^ 
Franeis :Bilgnu?0» J9<m]b thixtsr 3Heft3f«'^tibi(df Wkm a' ne^ Isditidtf I 
o!( the Hjfyjn^aA A;rcliai(4f^i w^a irst.pvppoM^- 1^^. was .s^OD^ly 
ixajBresi^. with a beliief that, these ^^101^,^9^^.'' y^^^ 1^^ 
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ift J)ow the narrative 15 circumstanced which 
has given us the name, and the most important 
event in the history, of our long lost city. The 
name, as heforesaid, has been confirmed by another 
witness: which, although from the same nationality, 
hi a totally independent one — The Catalogue of 
Cities. We have also seen that this has str<Mig 
internal evidence of credibility, and has beei\ very 
generally accepted as respectable, even by those 
who have not bestowed upon it the close inspection 
that has here been taken of it ; but who have, on the 
other hand, passed by the narratives of the Bruts as 
hopelessly contaminated by fable. 

It has been shewn, that the most direct cause of 
tixe discredit that has befallen the indigenous British 
narrative of the expedition of Vespasian, was the 
corruption, at an early date, of the name of the 
place of his landing. A corruption, which, as early 
as the twelfth century had fructified into a second 
error, that Exeter was the scene of his first, engage^ 
ment, much too far westward to be reconciled either 
with circumstantial probability, or .with ttie testi- 
mony of the Roman writers. The acoount of these 
eKotic witnesses has been hitherto the only accepted^ 
one; and the facts attested. by them are few and 
summary. But when put into contact with tib^^ 
British narrative, as thus rectified;, the trug. hiatoaryi 
iia a/t once obvious in the resulting amalgam. All 
that the Roman historians say is, that VespasiiUKi^rOfi^ 
his expedition from G*ermany to Britain, under CJAu- 
dins, aj). 4T, fought thirfy battles, and subdued imi 
most powerful ^peoples or nations, more than twentrfi 
towiMij aaad the Isle of Wight dose to Britaub Tto 

fQwd to Qontadn, in splutign^ a large amount of th^e Ipi^t geiitime 
earljirlustory of 1^8 i^.^^^^ ^xucll of wlueh 'might bo TfeclaiiiiiE^ 
from them. ,, ... : . f n A 
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British narrative, restored as above to its true 
locality, and purged of the error which had placed 
it so far westward, is, it will be seen, perfectly con- 
sistent with, and complementary of, this. It adds 
to tiiese details : that Vespasian with a large fleet 
first attempted to land at Thanet — Rutupia; but 
being repelled by the British King or General 
Gweyrydd with a numerous army, sailed — ^westward 
as the Roman story shews ; landed at a port of which 
the name has been shewn above to be unfortunately 
obscured by corruption and thereby misplaced, but 
which was certainly famous through succeeding 
ages; and marched to, and besieged a city called 
Penhuelgoit or Pensauelcoit, the capital, no doubt, 
of one of the two powerful nations. The British 
story also continues, in accordance with the Roman 
astsertion of the subjugation of the southern Britons ; 
by an tuimission that, " when the winter was over, 
T^e^Bpasian departed for Rome, having previously 
sworn Gweyrydd to perpetual fealty to the Ro* 
mans ".^ There does not appear to be any thing in 
this joint narrative to indicate, that this siege of 
Vespasian was the occasion of the final desolation 
of tbe oky ; but this could not have been very long 
itfterwiurdB. It must have happened at a very early 
(kute ; '■ otherwise it would be unaccountable that all 
kio#Iedge of the locality, and all except the name 
of the city, should have so entirely passed out of 
memwy. 

With all this is also perfectly consistent our ven- 
tmre ftbove put forth, that Christchurch harbour was 
I^ely' to have been the celebrated and firequented 
po^t of tlm lioegrian Britons — that has had its n«me, 

• ^ Otodmcle of the Kings, translated by the Eev. Peter Eoberts. 
#i'!V'p. '88. The Welsh text caUed '^Brut Tysilio", in Myr. 
Archaiol. Yol. II. p. 103. 
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jfrom an early date, confounded to " Totnais" — from 
which the Roman General advanced into the terri- 
tories of the powerful peoples whom he subdued. 
Opposite the west end of the Isle of Wight, stood in 
sight the mouth of this harbour, wide open, and 
crying "come this way" to any invader desiring to 
stretch his grasp across the south-western peninsula 
of Britain. Our Caer Pensauelcoit occupies the 
raised central basin in which rises the Stour that 
reaches the sea in that harbour. This riyer skirts 
the western edge of the impassable wilderness and 
morass, which afterwards became the nucleus of the 
New Forest ; and the valley of this river, or perhaps 
the chain of hill-forts that flank it, leads shortly and 
directly up to the great city pointed at by the 
British narrative, as the principal object of Vespa- 
sian's incursion. The island is scarcely within 
the actual view from the heights of Penselwood; 
but it is believed that one, or at most two, posts of 
observation would have maintained telegraphic in- 
tercourse. The string of fortresses, that stretch from 
the sea to the Caer — as Hengistbury, Badbury, Hod- 
hill, and Hameldon, may probably be counted 
among the '^ super viginta oppida" of the Roman 
biographer of Vespasian. 

So that, in substantial confirmation of this com- 
bined testimony of the two accounts — Roman and 
British — ^we now find, on the mainland, a place? 
certainly within the limits of any district, of which 
the Isle of Wight could have been the basis of 
attack, that could also have included twenty towns, 
the capture of which would deserve the boast of 
Roman historical pens ; which to this day bears the 
same name, as in the two ancient witnesses, with 
the very slightest possible accommodation to our 
modem speech, — ^^ Penselwood". This place not 
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only stands apon the Strongest, most commanding, 
and most central position of the south-western 
peninsala of Britain; but contains, within its own 
ample physical circumscription, all the natural re- 
sources required for a very great population, living 
in a defended, but municipal or peaceful, condition ; 
and still presents visible, though now rapidly dimi- 
nishing, evidences, of the former existence, and 
aj^nishing extent, of such a great and indeed metro- 
politan community: greater than we have been 
accustomed to think of as a reality in those early 
times: a prize that might well have tempted the 
tunbition of an Imperial conqueror. 

At all events, here was once a truly great city, 
the long lost Cair Pensauelcoit. 



ALAUNA STLVA 



During the progress of the foregoing investigation, 
a collateral, but totally distinct, proposition came 
into view. At first this was disregarded or dis- 
coursed; liot without perhaps a wholesome sus^ 
^picion/ti;iat it might be one of those shadowy side 
phw^msr^. or repeated images, that haunt the vision 
wl^en engrossed by a single object. It continued, 
howi^vej;,; ?o irresistibly to assert itself, that it uJUi-_ 
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mately enforced its claim to a like careful examina- 
tion; and, it is thought, to a share of whatever 
attention may have been deserved by what has been 
already said. 

Thus far we have had to do with the British 
vernacular name of " Caer Pensauelcoit". But it is 
also evident that the ancient cities, towns, and rivers 
of Britain were, in very many cases, known to the 
early foreign geographers by totally different names 
from those that were . current among the people 
themselves. In many cases, an altered form of the 
indigenous name itself may be distinctly perceived 
in the foreign one; in which it has been only 
reduced to exotic habits of utterance, or to the 
genius of the language into which it has been 
conveyed: but in other cases the names used by 
the foreigners were quite different ; and, instead of 
being copied from the mouths of the peoples con- 
quered or visited, have been newly imposed by the 
strangers, at the suggestion of some circumstance 
more obvious to them than the original nomencla- 
tui'e; or the nomenclators are found to have been 
attracted by some indigenous name or description, 
different from that which afterwards became the 
traditional or more usual name among the Britons 
themselves. Of the former kind, Eburacum for 
Caer Evrauc=York; Domnonia for Dyfnaint= 
Devon ; and Venta Silurum, &c., for Caer Gwent ; 
are examples: of the latter Aquae Sulis for Caer 
Badon = Bath ; or Durovernum for Caer Ceint = 
Canterbury ; will be remembered. 

Among the genuine remains of these ancient 
foreign topographers ; a catalogue of British cities, 
towns, and rivers, which rivals the vernacular ones, 
both for absence of method, and for the large pro- 
portion of its unsolved riddles — the raw materials 
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of conjecture, if not of pure fancy, of which the sport 
is much enhanced by the manifestly depraved or- 
thography even of those names in it that can be 
undoubtedly recognised ; caused by the obviously 
corrupt state of the only two manuscripts in which 
it is known. This is what is known as The Cho- 
rography of Britain by the Anonymous Geographer 
of Eavenna.\ In this catalogue, except that the 
island is divided into four sections by three lines 
across, at the smallest diameters, from sea to sea, no 
method or order is pretended. Indeed it has been 
declared "that such is the method of it, that it cannot 
be in our power to settle from it the situation of a 
single town, since we cannot discover, what was the 
particular plan, or whether any, which the author 
made use of in the arrangement of them ".^ This 
impossibility, however, is what will here be attempted^ 
The first oiF the four sections is the southern one ; 
which is that which concerns us, and contains about 
eighty names of cities and chesters — " civitates & 
castra". About thirty of these eighty have their 
presumed recent names assigned to them by Roger 
Gale : some of which may be accepted without 
dispute, but the majority are at least open to the 
greatest doubt. 

But, although no order is pretended, yet a certain 
itineral succession very frequently crops out : as by 
accident, in the course of an irregular jotting down 
of the catalogue ; as if the compiler was aiding his 
memory by maps, or journals of routes : and, in a 
single remarkable instance, this method seems to be 
confessed in the only explanatory note of the kind 

^ Printed with Antonini Iter, T. & E. Gale, 1709. 4to. p. 139, 
&c. Britannia Eomana, Horsley, 1732, Fol. p. 489. Monumenta 
Hist. Brit., 1848, Excerpta xxiv. 

^Eeynolds's Introduction to Antoninus, Camb. 1799» 
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which interrupts the compiler's mere catalogue of 
the entire island of Britain. His first name, evi- 
dently starting from the Land's End or Lizard, is 
Giano, which, although neither Roger Gale nor 
Horsley have ventured to say so, is manifestly the 
same as the mouth of the river Cenion, the first 
name of Ptolemy's survey of the south coast, usuajly 
appropriated to Falmouth Haven. The Bayennaf s 
fourth name is " Tamaris", agreeing with Ptolemy's 
second, "Tamarus"; and is fairly attributed by QtJe 
to Tamerton ; at least it must be some place on the 
Tamar. Then follow, in the Ravennat, eleven 
names — a large number however for the interval — 
before we reach " Scadum Namorum " ; ^ that is of 
course Isca Dumnoniorum or Exeter. Then continue 
five more names, unassignable, but probably towards 
north Devon; when the list is interrupted by the 
forementioned note ; indicating an abrupt return to 
Exeter, to pick up a £resh route from thence in 
another direction — **Item [various reading "Iterum"] 
juxta suprascriptam Civitatem Scadoniorum est 
civitas quae dicitur — Moriduno", with which name 
the list is resumed ; and, on turning to Antoninus, 
" Muriduno " is found to be also the next name, 
eastward of Isca Dumnoniorum, in both his Iters 
XII and XV. The much disputed question, whether 
the Antoninan Muriduno stands for Seaton at the 
mouth of the Axe, or Broadhembury near Honiton, 
or where else, is immaterial to the present purpose. 
It is, in both Antoninus and the Ravennat, i^e next 
station east of Exeter; but here these two authorities 
part company. Antoninus goes on to Dumovaria= 
Dorchester: but, we must assume that, the Ravennat 
diverges by a more northern and more direct route 
eastward to his next civitas, which he calls "Alauna 

* Various reading " Scadoniorum ". 
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Sylva"; and here we follow him alone, for his is 
the only record of this name, and this is the solitary 
extant mention of this name of a city or town ; or 
of the adjunct " Sylva " combined with any town. 
" Alauna " by itself, as the name of various rivers, 
as well as towns, is frequent enough. The Ravennat's 
next station eastward is "Omire"; which, with 
some amount of likelihood, has been assigned to 
Southampton; and this would quite consist with 
what will be said below, but otherwise does not 
now concern us. This name, ^* Alauna Sylva", 
has however been as great a riddle to the inter- 
preters of our ancient topography, as we have seen 
" Oaer Pensauelcoit " itself to have been : and 
the present intention is — although not with the 
certainty which in that case favoured us, from find- 
ing that ancient vernacular name still actually alive 
and at home ; yet with at least the highest amount 
of probability, of the kind with which, in such 
questions, we are usually obliged to be content — to 
attribute this exotic name to the same spot, as that 
where we have already discerned such extensive 
traces and capabilities of a great and municipal 
population. 

The descriptive adjunct common to the foreign, 
the British, and the English forms of the name — 
" -sylva " , " -coit " , and " -wood " , — is so obvious 
as not to require further mention; and, if un- 
supported, would be but a slender identification. 
Althougli the Alauna Sylva of the Ravennat is the 
only example, among the foreign topographers, of 
this suffix to the name of a British "civitas'^ or 
"castrum", there are other examples of ^^-coit" 
among the British cities, and ^^-wood" is not un- 
frequent in English names of towns, if not of 
chesters. But what if it should turn out that the 
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ancient name of the river, which rises within the 
basin occupied by our Pensauelcoit, near the north 
end, flows through the middle of that city, and 
passes out at the other end, should prove to have 
been known to foreign geographers as ^^Alauna", 
although we call it "Stour"? The capacious 
harbour at its mouth — Christchurch — was certainly 
known to them by the name " Alauna " : and so 
were several others of the rivers contributary to that 
harbour. Would they not have been likely to have 
given the name ^^ Alauna Sylva " to so great a city, 
situated in a great wood, which they must approach 
by that harbour and river, and which they would 
reach by following that river from its mouth to its 
^ source? The itineral order in which the single 

mention of Alauna Sylva has reached us, has already 
tempted several conjectures to places, not many 
miles from where it is thought we have now found 
it ; although hitherto not to the actual spot. Indeed, 
they would hardly have been likely to have fixed 
upon this place, as we have seen that they did not 
heretofore know that it had ever been a city at all. 

It is believed that, as in the cases formerly re- 
counted, attention has been distracted from the true 
locality by an erroneous interpretation of an ancient 
text : which interpretation has been afterwards 
• followed as an established fact. In Ptolemy's des- 
cription of the southern coast of Britain, one of the 
stations is the outlets of the river Alaenus ('AXa/^ow, 
with a various reading "AXavyov^). The older topogra- 
phers, until Horsley, had always placed this at the 
Salisbury Avon with its outlet of Christchurch Haven. 
But in Horsley 's "rectified" interpretation it was 
removed westward to the Devonshire Axe, with its 
esttiary at Seaton. Although Ptolemy's scrilo of the 

* Monum. Hist, Brit., Exoerpta xiii. 
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south coast, from the Lizard to the North Foreland, is 
probably correct in the order of names, it is evident 
that there is at least some great error in his measure^ 
ment of some of the intervals. The stations are, 
1. The Promontory Ocrinum (Lizard?); 2. Outlets 
of the River Cenion (Falmouth) ; 3. Outlets of Tam- 
arus (Tamar) ; 4. Outlets of Isaca (Isc or Exe) ; 5. 
Outlets of the River Alsenus (the Axe according to 
Horsley, followed by Mr. W. Hughes's map in Mon. 
Hist. Brit.) ; 6. Great Haven (Portus Magnus ;■ the 
Solent at Portsmouth in W. Hughes, but Poole 
Harbour in Horsley) ; 7. Outlets of Trisanton (the 
Arun of Sussex in Hughes, Southampton Bay in 
Horsley) ; 8. Portus Novus (usually placed at Rye) ; 
9. Cantium Promontorium (North Foreland).^ 

It will be found from Ptolemy's geodesic notes of 
longitude, annexed to these names, that when 
measured either from the Outlets of Cenion, or from 
the Kentish Promontory, by the sums of the interval 
measurements, the result for the Outlet of Alaunus 
very closely answers to Christchurch, the outlet of 
the united Avon and Stour : whilst that for Portus 
Magnus also nearly corresponds for Portsmouth. On 
the contrary, both the Axe and Poole Harbour, as 
placed by Horsley, would each of them be above 
two degrees out of place, westwards, for the two 
stations to which Horsley has allotted them. It is 
certain that there is some very great error in 
Ptolemy's very short measurement between Isaca and 
Alaunus. Possibly a name has dropped out of the 
text, which name may now be represented by 
Portland. 

This short interval, of onlytwo-thirds of a degree, 
seems to have tempted Horsley to place Alaunus at 

^ Gale Scriptores XV. p. 738. Horsley Brit. Eom. p. 358. &o. 
Mon. Hist. Brit., Ezo. xiii. 
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the Axe: perhaps also influenced by a wish to 
reconcile Ptolemy's longitudinal notes of the coast, 
with those of his inland cities to the north of them. 
Mr. Hughes has followed Horsley in adopting the 
Axe, although he has withdrawn from his sequential 
misplacement of Portus Magnus at Poole Harbour, 
by which Horsley had sought to conciliate the next 
eastward interval. Mr. Pullman,^ the latest writer 
on the Axe, appears to continue the claim of Alaunus 
for that river. As to any etymological identity 
of the names ^^ Axe " and *' Alaunus ", it is about the 
same as the relation between Monmouth and 
Macedon : we shall however presently see that the 
rivers which unite at Christchurch have very strong 
j^ensions of this kind; and whatever harbour 
capacity may have once belonged to the now silted 
mouth of the Axe, is much surpassed by what still 
exists at Christchurch. The old topographer, 
W. Harrison, when describing the Salisbury and 
Hampshire A;von, said that this was the river that 
was "supposed to be the same which Ptolemie 
called Halenus " : ^ and Camden also says, that at 
Christchurch " Stour and Avon fall into the sea in 
one united mouth, which Ptolemy rightly calls the 
mouth of the river Alaunus". Some of the latest 
geographers also have shewn a disposition to recede 
from the arbitrary ruling of Horsley and his 
followers ; for Spruner brings the name back east- 
ward, but only to place it at Poole :^ Mr. C. H. 

^ Book of the Axe. 

* Description of Britaine, p. 56, in Holinshed, 1586. This 
observation seems, * however, to belong to John VoweU alias 
Hoker, for it is only found in the second edition of Harrison, 
among the additions by the learned Chamberlain of Exeter. 

^ Atlas Antiquus, Spruner-Menke, 1865, No. xviii. 

* Hist. Maps, 1869, Brit. Eom. See also his reasons at his 
p. 7. 
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Pearson, however, still more recently,* marks the 
present Axe as"Axium"; and returns the name 
"Alainos", not indeed to the Avon, but to its con- 
fluent sister river the Stour. 

Rivers are the rivals of mountains in the reputa- 
tion of conservatism of their names : yet, a closer 
examination would bring out many examples of 
inconstancy in both. Even in the present century 
some hills have almost lost th^ir ancient names in 
exchange for such as that of " Tom Paine", because 
perhaps the eflSgy of that unworthy may have been 
burnt upon the top of one of them. Among rivers, 
aliases of an ancient and immemorial date are far from 
being rare. Many of the names given, by the ancient 
foreign geographers, to the English rivers, are not 
capable of being identified with indigenous names, 
ancient or recent. Some of the modem names 
approach the ancient ones with more or less etymo- 
logical grounds for recognition ; but others can only 
be identified when accompanied by some circum- 
stance ; such for instance as their place in an ancient 
description of a coast line. That the branches or 
contributaries of rivers were not always, as they 
now mostly are, distinguished firom each other by 
separate names, may be inferred from many ex- 
amples. Like a tree, a river, with all its branches, 
was only one object, with only one name, common 
to its embouchement or trunk, and to all its ramifi- 
cations up to their various sources. To foreigners 
especially, the name of the estuary would be the 
most obvious : the tributaries have afterwards been 
renamed, in accordance with their own languages or 
dialects, by the various nations or peoples who have 
settled upon them and adopted them as the arteries 
of their several territories : sometimes by entirely 
new names, perhaps descriptive of some feature or 
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quality discerned by the settlers : sometimes by a 
mere adaptation of the indigenous general name of 
the riyer system, found by them already established 
in its estuary. Many have not even yet encountered 
the need, which has been the cause of their distinc- 
tion from each other by separate names; content 
with *^east" or "west", "north" or "south", added 
to the name common to both branches. Thus we 
still have "North Tyne" and "South Tyne", 
" East Teign " and " West Teign ", and the like. 
Of this habit in river nomenclature, to change the 
names of some portions of them, or even to leave 
their ancient names only in their minor branches, 
there are many examples. There is the Somerset- 
shire Parrett, of which the mouth was known to the 
ancients as "Vexala" or " Uxela iEstuarium ". 
This name however has been changed for " Parrett" 
throughout the main stream, but turns up again in 
some of its confluents : as the " Ivel ", with its 
Chester " Ischalis " ; and again, distinguished by 
another filing down, in another branch called the 
"He". Another example is Ptolemy's " Outlets of 
the Abus ", a name which after being extinguished 
by " Humber ", reappears as the " Ouse " of York- 
shire which falls into it. 

This was evidently the case of the group of rivers 
under our immediate attention. Their united 
estuary at Christchurch we have seen to have been 
called by Ptolemy the "Outlets of Alaunus": and 
this was no doubt one of the many rivers, of Celtic 
peoples both insular and continental, that were called 
" Alauna" by other ancients, and otherwise variously 
known as "Avon", " Allan", " Alne", "Eaulne", 
" Llawen ", " Lune ", and other kindred names. 
Sometimes the "1" survives in force, sometimes the 
" u " or " V ". One of the principal streams of this 
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outlet is now well-known as the Avon which passes 
Salisbury and Ringwood. The other is the Stour, 
which rises within and passes through our British 
"city in the head of the High Wood" already de- 
cribed; and joins the Avon at Christchurch, the 
ancient English Tweoxnham or Twynham — the ham 
or holm betwixt these two rivers. But, although 
" Stour" is probably also an ancient Celtic name, it 
was most likely the alias, in tHe vernacular of a 
different people from that who called it " Alauna" , 
or the indigenous name which took that Latin form. 

Some evidence of this is still left to us. A few 
miles above the junction of the Stour with the Avon, 
near Wimborne, a small river which still bears the 
name " Allan" or " Allen " falls into the Stour, and 
of course loses its name in that of the main stream, 
until, as we have seen, the name " Alaunus " and 
" Avon " crops up again by confluence in the 
common estuary. Can it be doubted that at least 
the interval of a few miles, although now called 
Stour, at one time shared the name now borne by 
the same stream at both ends of that interval ? But 
there is another vestige of the name Alaun on the 
banks of the Stour, at a point yet much higher up 
than the junction of the Allen. The well-known 
name of " Blanford " still flourishes on both sides of 
the stream. In this name is preserved an unmistaka- 
ble impression of the ancient name of the river, 
although the name itself has perished in that part of 
the river, and been replaced by the present name of 
Stour. Alavna=Vlan = Blan is an etymological 
sequence which can well afford to face the scrutiny 
of the latest and most scientific philology. 

This connection of the name of Blanford with 
Alauna, the past name of the river, was suggested 
by Dr. Stukeley. The usual affectations of squeam- 
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fshness of quoting his name, and terror of being 
identified with his etymologies, are ungenerous in 
those cases where they are undeserved, and where 
he after all turns out to be right. It is strongly 
suspected that even the present generation has still 
a great deal of wading before them, before they get 
out of the " prse-scientific " quagmire. Few are 
perhaps floundering more deeply than some of those 
who now most affect this sort of contempt for their 
antecessors and pioneers. The inductions of the 
prse-scientific, like the logic of women, often include 
premises or observations or experiences, which, 
although sound, are so subtle or obscure as to evade 
the meshes of the earlier essays of more scientific 
method or more fastidious research ; although more 
perfect systems may hereafter apprehend and confirm 
them. Dr. Stukeley explored the kingdom on horse- 
back ; and no doubt his horse was governed by the 
bridle : but the rider's fancy and conjecture had no 
such curb; and in this he was no better than others^of 
his time. But he excelled most of them in industry 
and in acute observation ; and was highly endowed, 
not only with that vivid imagination which is the 
lamp of research, — although he often confounded it 
with fancy which is its will-with-a-wisp — but 
which in his day wanted the wholesome restraint of 
more exact criticism ; but also with the earnestness, 
enthusiasm, and untiring perseverance, that in all 
times must be the mainsprings of such pursuits. He 
says, when writing of Wimbome, near where the 
Allen falls into the Stour, that Wimbome was " on 
the river Alauria, seen plainly in Blanfardy being the 
ford over the Alauna; Llaunford^ in the Belgic 
pronunciation : called now Allen river ".^ The Rev, 

^ Itin. Curiosum. Oent. II. p. 125. 
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John Hutchlns^ calls this a ^^ mistake", ani 
justly corrects him for saying now called Allen; 
Blanford being on the Stour much above the 
junction of the Allen: but Stukeley's error was 
merely of the pen, and arose from his mind being 
occupied with a conviction that the Stour was 
the Alauna, which Hutchins could not comprehend. 
Though Hutchins afterwards wavers towards the 
same notion, in his second volume.' 

But Stukeley was not alone, among prse-scientific 
antiquaries, in thinking that the ancient name of a 
river may have been common to its tributaries. 
The learned author of *^ Britannia ", when dealing 
with another and distant branch of the same river- 
system of which we have been speaking, was 
evidently impressed with the notion that, although it 
now bears another name, it also had been a constituent 
of the Alauna. The Wiley is one of the higher 
confluents of the same Avon that joins the Stour at 
Christchurch ; and Camden, writing of Ellandunom^ 
as the ancient name of Wilton on the Wiley, says : 
^' From this name of EUan I am somewhat inclined 
to think this river was the Alanus placed hereabouts 
by Ptolemy". The question whether or not 
EUandun was Wilton, as Camden took it to be, does 
not concern us ; but his inference shews that what 
has been said above, of the whole systems of rivers 
having had a common name, was a floating principle 
in a mind in which it must have been a very broad 
induction ; and that he even thought that so distant 
a branch as the Wiley had been at some time 
included in the same name as we have been claiming 
for the Stour. 

Another possible contribution, to this chain of 

» H. Dorset. 1774. Introd, Ixady. Yol. 1. p. 75. 
» Vol. II. pp. 144 & 824. 
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Indications of the participation of the Stour in the 
common name of this series of streams, may be 
offered, for what it may be worth. In Asser's Life 
of King Alfred occurs a place-name that has not 
hitherto been appropriated. It is in one of the 
aiitobiographical passages ; and can hardly be other- 
wise than written by Asser himself. He tells of the 
" villa regia, quae dicitur Leonaford ", where King 
Alfred retained his companionship for eight months^ 
reciting to him his books, &c. " Leona-" is thought 
to be also a very probable Anglo-Saxon translitera- 
tion of Alauna, About six miles above Blanford is 
another traject of the Stour, now known as Stur- 
minster-Newton-Castle : a manor which King Alfred 
bequeathed to his younger son ; ^ and King Edgar 
afterwards granted it to Glastonbury.^ Coker^ 
records a tradition that on a mound there " cast up 
as it seems by Man's Hand, stood formerlie a Castell 
and House of the West Saxon Kings ". Was this the 
villa regia, which is called Leonaford by Asser? 
Examples are far from uncommon of river crossings 
being removed in different ages, in compliance with 
changes in the course of traffic, or in preference for t, 
better passage. We have the Old Passage and the 
New Passage on the lower Severn ; the latter being 
a return to an older than the Old Passage: and 
higher up, in Shropshire, Quatford was very 
anciently replaced, two miles northward, by a 
Cwatbridge, which afterwards became mere 
" Bridge ", and then Bridgenorth, as we know it. 
So also the Alaunaford of King Alfred's time, which 
has since become Stour-minster, may have dropped 
lower down to the Alaunaford that became Blanford. 

1 K. Alfred^s will, Ood. D. Nos. 314 & 1067. 
' 0. D. No. 545. Mon. Angl. Glaston, No. 97. 
• Survey of Dorset, p. 100. 
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Very few have hitherto ventured to identify tlfe 
place of the Alauna Sylva of the Ravennat. William 
Baxter/ tempted only by the *^ Sylva ", conjectures 
Woodhmry near Exmouth, which compels him to 
Topsham for the intermediate Moridunum : and in 
this he is followed by Stukeley. The late Mr. James 
Davidson^ says that Alauna Sylva is "perhaps" 
Castle Neroche, which is near Taunton, induced no 
doubt by its contiguity to the Axe, then, as we have 
seen, thought to be Alaunus. The Rev. Thomas 
Leman had already made very nearly the same 
guess, although he had not printed it ; for, in his 
copy of Horsley's Britannia,^ he has written in 
pencil " Taunton Dean " against the name in the 
Ravennat's catalogue. And, although the ancient 
author — the Ravennat — expressly reckons it among 
his " Civitates et Castra ", Mr. Pearson sketches 
and tints it as being literaUy a wood, over the area 
of the New Forest, and describes it as ^* likely to 
have been in the district between the Stour and the 
Anton "/ east of the mouth of the Stour ; and not, 
as here proposed to place it, at the source of that 
river. 

If what has been said should have confirmed the 
opinion, of Camden and the older topographers, that 
Christchurch Haven was the " outlets of Alaunus ", 
and that the Stour participated the family name of 
Alauna with its other tributaries ; there appears to 
be also good reason to believe that the famous city, 
called by indigenes Pensauelcoit, the metropolis of 
some large territory of a south-western nation of the 
Britons j which has been shewn to have covered its 

^ Gloss. Antt. Brit. 

' Brit. & Eom. Bemains near Axminster, p. 69, 1833. 
* In the Bath Eoy. Lit. & Scient. Institution, p. 491. 
^ Hist. Maps^ Brit. Bom* & p. 7. 
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SDurce and the first two miles of its stream ; and 
which also stood in the itineral order which would 
be satisfied by it ; was the place meant by the 
exotic name Alauna Sylya of the Anonymous 
topographer of Eavenna ; and was probably known 
by that name to foreign geographers ; or to Roman 
invaders who must have approached it from the 
" Outlets of Alaunus ", and by the valley of the 
river of that name. 



THE LLOEQBIAK PORT TALNAS 

It was at this point that this separate collateral 
question, of the extraneous ancient name, was in- 
tended to be left to the judgment of the reader. 
But at this point also one fact already mentioned 
again came to mind ; which^ if it should have the 
significance thought to be discerned in it, will 
go far, not only to substantiate the suggested con- 
nection of the two questions — of the indigenous and 
of the exotic names — ^but also to jointly confirm the 
interpretation that has been offered in each of them. 

Reverting to the reading of "Talnas" ; for the 
name which, as already shewn, ^ so unluckily and so 
generally became confounded with "Totnais": 
" y draeth talnas^' is the form in which the name of 
this much frequented landing-place appears, in the 
oldest of the British Bruts *, for the earliest alleged 
incident: the landing of the mythical patriarch 
Brutus. It is therefore the earliest textual record of 
the name of that port : as far at least as the records 

^ At page 43. 

» Brut TysiKo, Myv. Arch. Vol. II. p. 114. 
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of it have been made accessible in print ; for any 
field of inedited manuscripts, that may remain 
beyond these, must here be left unreaped. It 
will be Temembored, how many of the names of 
rivers have the initial ^*T" — and the same is to a 
less extent the case for the initial *'S". This 
initial has in many cases been thouglit to have been 
a preposited particle, or the ruin of one.^ Among 
the many British rivers called by the ancients 
^^Alauna", besides those still known to us as 
"Avon", "Aune", &c. and as "Allan" or "Ellen", 
others still perpetuate the same name in the form of 
" Aln". If the method of solution should be per- 
mitted that is hereby suggested, the name given by 
the British writers to their port would resolve itself 
into " 't-Aln-as" ; and if Christchurch Haven should 
be conceded to be Ptolemy's estuary of Alaunus, it 
would also be the port called by the Britons " Aln " 
or "'t-Aln-as", from which Vespasian advanced up 
to Alauna Sylva or Caer Pensauelcoit — the City in 
the Head of the High Wood — covering the source 
of one of the two main streams of that river. 

* See W. Baxter Gloss. Brit. v. Tamarus. Edw. Lhuyd Arch. 
Brit. tit. I. p. 40. Perhaps also Zeuss Qramm. Celtica on 
Pronomina infixa '*V\ *'th", &c. 
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Fage 37. dolbury and exeter 

Although one of these places is now a bleak and 
barren limestone down, upon one of the western 
spurs of Mendip, and the other one of the brightest 
and liveliest of our provincial cities; there are 
points, both of strong resemblance in their material 
features, and of parallel in their probable first 
causes, and in the backward extension of their early 
fortunes ; which may serve to point the great con- 
trast that they now present to us, and lead down to 
the issue which may account for it. 

The outline of the ancient fortified inclosure, and 
the contour of the inclosed area, is extremely alike 
in both : including nearly the whole of the tabled 
promontory upon which each is situated ; but not 
quite all, although evidently chiefly influenced by it 
in plan. The area within both inclosures is a 
gradual slope ; and the main land from which the 
promontory is separated, in each case, still continues 
to rise outside the wall. The right hand upper 
quarter is the highest part within both; and is 
much higher than the left hand part of that highest 
side. This highest corner must, from the earliest 
occupation, necessarily— ^and evidently was — ^have 
been in both the stronghold, fortress, or keep. 
Although both must have been constructed and 
walled by some earlier people, they have both been 
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afterwards occupied by Roman subjugators ; whose 
streets yet remain in each. In Dolbury these are 
now only hard raised causeways, crossing each 
other as usual ; but all buildings are wanting. 
Still, at certain seasons, rectangular blocks of build- 
ings are suggested by groups of nettles or weeds, 
favouring certain parts; and these, when viewing 
the entire area from the highest point, by contrast 
of colour, bring to mind the etched hatchings some- 
times seen in a roughly sketched plan of a city. 
But these slight indications may not long be visible, 
as it is said that the promontory is likely soon to be 
converted into an ornamental plantation. At Exeter, 
any such buildings, as imagination may thus restore 
at Dolbury, have of course been substantially 
renewed, over and over and over again, by later 
and later successors ; and so have come down to us 
as we now see them, inhabited by an uninterrupted 
stream of life and activity. 

The wall of Dolbury is now a huge continuous 
heap or mound of a large sort of shingle or unhewn 
limestone, like what remains at Worlebury in the 
same neighbourhood ; and like that was probably a 
dry uncemented although regularly faced wall, 
which, from the enormous quantity of material still 
in situ, must have been very strong. That at 
Exeter, much of it still remaining, must have been a 
large mound of earth or other materials of the 
district; afterwards partly replaced, or to a great 
extent surmounted, by King Athelstan's cemented 
wall of squared stone ; portions of which have been 
thought by critics of ancient masonry to be discerni- 
ble in the present nearly entire wall. 

Dolbury and Exeter must have been two cities 
whose early history — if that can be called a history 
wliich has neither been written nor told — was, for 
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an immemorial long period of time, parallel. What 
we know of Exeter, before what is written, is that it 
was successively a British caer, then a Roman 
castrum or strong seat of the government of a 
civitas: next a Saxon Chester or self governing 
free state : then, by a special subjugation, a Norman 
Royal city, from which its continuance down to 
what we now see it is well known. Dolbury was 
also successively a caer and a castrum; and here 
the parallel ends, for thenceforth it was "a furzy 
down" as it remains: its Teutonic suffix "-bury" 
it sharejJ, most likely, with many other strong places 
of earlier peoples, that had already become desolate 
when this addition accrued to their names. 

The area, contained within the shingly ramparts 
of Dolbury, is only about one fourth of the extent of 
that within the ancient walls of Exeter. But it is 
not to this difference in size that the contrast of their 
present condition is due. Dolbury is as large as the 
ancient inclosure of the town of Bristol, which has 
since far outgrown, both in size and importance, the 
much larger ancient Exeter. Very few substantial 
relics of the walls of Bristol remain, although those 
of Exeter are almost entire : but the original wall of 
Bristol is distinctly marked by the parallel circuit of 
the ante-mural and supra- mural streets, or perhaps 
what are sometimes called the "murivant" and 
the " pomoerium ". At Dolbury the materials have 
remained for many ages in a continuous heap 
along the line upon which, throughout an un- 
fathomable previous duration, they had stood erect, 
in a cliff-like wall many feet thick. Dolbury 
and Exeter were alike in having all the requisites of 
a strong hill-city in the earlier time : Exeter lived 
on because, in addition, it had those natural ad- 
vantages which had become the necessities of a later 
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municipality ; chiefly a capacious tidal estuary. In 
a certain sense Bristol was probably a successor of a 
contiguous ^^Caer Odor"— a name by which the Welsh 
have continued to know the port — of a long protracted 
antiquity, but not of its identical site. It was never 
in itself either a caer, a castrum, or a Chester ; but it 
may have been a bury, and was next a town, and 
ultimately a city, in a modern sense of this word. 
The continuous vitality, of the fortified in^ 
closure of Exeter, still as actually to be seen and 
perambulated as can that of Dolbury; covers the 
combined long duration, both of the now forgotten 
Dolbury, and of the ancient and still flourishing 
Bristol. 
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This is a name that has been variously placed by 
the authorities. Gibson, Lye, the Rev. John Sharpe, 
and Sir T. D. Hardy,^ place it at the ^^ Four-Shire- 
Stone ", near Chipping-Norton. And they are sup- 
ported by the neighbouring Post-Boys; who on 
passing the spot tell how it was once ^^ up to your knees 
in blood ". But this is their usual expression of 
stories of battles, which they have generally got 
from the speculations of learned passengers, and are 
not traditions at all. The late Mr. B. Thorpe, who 
found a place in Oxfordshire — near Banbury — called 
^^ Chimney ^\ observed that " skorsteen " is the 
Danish word for ^ ^ chimney " : ^ ergo — . But Chimney 

^WilL Malmesb. lib. II. § 180. 

'Note to Lappenberg A. S. Kings, 1845, VoL II. p. 189. Also 
in his edition of Flor. Wig. Hist. Soc. 1846, Vol. I. p. 174. 

h2 
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might remonstrate in favour of a scientific etymology 
of its own. It was probably a place where " chemi- 
nagium ", a forest toll, was collected on the mere of 
Wychwood. Miss Gurney places Sceorstan at 
*^ Saresden, Oxon ". Others at Sarston, Hants. 

But perhaps Sherston, near Malmesbury, as 
given by Camden, Dr. Ingram, and the late 
Professor Bos worth; also by Mr. Thorpe himself, 
when in a graver mood,^ both from the situation 
and the strength of the position, and traces of 
earthworks there, is most likely to have been 
the Sceorstan of the Chronicle. This place is 
close to the point at which the limit of Wiccia was 
struck by the Fosse- Way, which had also passed near 
to the field of the preceding battle ^^set Peonnan". 
The Chronicle says the Sceorstan battle was " after 
Midsummer ", as if Pointington had been earlier in 
the year : but the interval could hardly have been 
long, for his army still consisted of the Dorset, Devon, 
and Wiltshire men, who must have been first mustered 
and arrayed there. Neither is Sherston without the 
accessory testimony of ^^ Popular Antiquities " or 
" Folk-Lore"; for in the centre of the town is an 
old inn, called " The Rattlebones" the signboard of 
which is a picture of a warrior hewing down his foes 
right and left. A local antiquary has been content 
to suggest that this represents ^' some local hero " : 
but it is more likely that the painting is an imaginary 
portrait of Edmund, and that " The Rattlebones" is 
a local traditional synonym of ^' Ironside ", 



P. 1 6; ^^ Celtic freedom of plan ".—Many villages, 
in various parts of England, may still be seen, 
where they have not been disturbed by roads 

*Anglo*Sax. Ohron. 1861. 
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through them, in which the houses seem to have 
been spotted down at hap-hazard, and what may be 
called the streets pass round even single houses, and 
are no wider than the intervals of the Pen-Pits. 
Such places are often found where small valleys end 
at the sea shore, or at the heads of coombs. The 
"streets" are now often paved with irregular 
multangular slabs, fitted together. In such places 
the entrance to a house is often by a descent of 
several steps. What is this but a pit, with a house 
raised over it? Why, we are all the while still 
living among " pit-dwellings " — as we are speaking 
prose — without knowing it. 

P. 17* "A genius" — that is, a man bom with 
his eyes open : an accident occasional to both Celtic 
and Teutonic races. 

P. 22. Sauel- ... Huel- ...Sevel- ... Seuel- &c. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark upon the etymo- 
logical identity, in British names, of "s" and "h". 
The much quoted example of " Hafren " and 
" Severn " will at once be remembered. The 
identity of "u" and "v", until quite recent usage 
has established a distinctive use of them, is even 
still more notorious : but it may be worth while to 
protest, that editors of ancient texts should print 
them as they find them ; for by changing " u " into 
^* V ", at their own pleasure, they now-a-day import 
an instrument of interpretation to which they have 
no right. It is to be regretted that even the 
learned editors of that Bible of English History, the 
Monument a Historica Britannica, have not held 
themselves restrained from this too common liberty. 

P. 56. '^ The finer samples of Wansdyke". 
Not the finest. The bank at Milborne Week 
probably equals any samples of Wansdyke west of 
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^'Morgan^s Hill". It is not to be compared with 
that grander portion of this work which winds along 
the northern brow of the Wiltshire downs for many 
miles eastward. Had the painter Turner seen this, 
when he conceived a well known picture of an 
enormous ophidian reptile, coiling oyer the crests of 
mountains, and trailing into the valleys ? 

Again, at page 2, the earthworks at Penselwood 
are not meant to be compared with some portions of 
the complex triplicate works in the great military 
hill fortifications, such as at Maiden Castle and 
Eggardon. The chief rampart at Penselwood is a 
single lofty escarpment, much increasing the acclivity 
at the top of the great natural elevation. 

P. 68. " Hirondelle ". This recollection haa 
been corrected by meeting with a veteran driver. 
The coach which, among others, passed along the 
Fosse-way, through Ilchester to Bath, was called the 
" C!oronet". The Hirondelle ran from Cheltenham 
to Birkenhead. 

P. 62. " — ^the junction of the Ivel with the 
Parrett ". — ^It will be gathered as the meaning, that 
the pursuit or conquest extended along the north of 
the Ivel to its junction with the Parrett. And this 
has since received, what appears to be, a very re- 
markable confirmation. The note ' page 63 was 
already printed without any knowledge that the 
recommendation was in effect being carried out. A 
meeting of The Philological Society, of Nov. 17, 
1876, is shortly reported in the literary journals,^ 
from which it appears that Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, who is reducing this branch of philology 
to nearly . the condition of an exact science, 
visited Somersetshire in August last ; and, quoting 

^Academy, Not. 26, 1916, p. 527. 
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Mr. Gt. IX. Pullman, reports that a dialect prevails 
over a district including Axminster, Chard, Ilminster, 
Martockj Yeovil^ Crewkerne, and Lyme Regis. Some 
of these places it will be observed are north of Parrett 
but none are north of Ivel. It seems also that 
Merriott, South of Parrett, and Montacute, north, 
participate in some local peculiarities of speech; 
shewing that it was not that river that, in this part, 
divided the tides of Teutonic settlements. 

Pp. 64-73. "Hagiography of North Somerset^', — 
In a paper, since read at the Congress of the 
British Archaeological Association, in Cornwall; 
this course of enquiry was extended over the re- 
mainder of Somersetshire, and over Devon, Wilts, 
and Gloucestershire, in an attempt to discern traces 
of the extent of the ancient kingdom of Damnonia 
outside the present boundary of Cornwall. 

It will have been observed, that the names of 
St. Congar, St. Kew, and the others, in North 
Somerset, several times recur in the dedications, both 
of the English south-western counties and of South 
Wales. These names, thus written upon the land, 
are the most authentic text and the original record 
of the national ^^ hagiology " ; which is not, as some 
critics seem to imagine, to be found only in legends 
and books, old or new. Books and writings, indeed, 
stand somewhat in the same relation to this science, 
as do the lapidary collections of Gruter and of Htibner, 
to the inscribed stones themselves. Messrs. Haddan 
and Stubbs include Inscriptions, arid even uninscribed 
Antiquities, among their " Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments " ; why are these not collected by them ? It 
is truly wonderful, that so vast a ruin of long past 
conditions of the land and the peoples should never 
have been mapped and carefully registered. 
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Many years ago, a place-name fell upon the ear 
of a " George-the- third-schoolboy ", which was the 
first to awaken a suspicion that such names were 
sometimes names and something more : that the 
name of a place might often have within itself an 
obsolete descriptive or historical significance; or 
in fact might contain, or be, a fossil word or phrase. 
This notion was soon after quickened, by finding 
that the same name, although of an inconsiderable 
village, had appeared, in essentially its present 
form, in the earliest English national record of an 
event more than eight centuries earlier. (See note 
at pp. 46-47.) No further pursuit of this suggestion 
followed: such matters were presumed to be well 
cared for, and safe in the keeping of the learned. 

But this long rest of confidence in the authorities, 
in this matter of the names that are mentioned in 
our early records, lately encountered a serious dis- 
turbance and disappointment. The very place-name 
above remembered has, within the last ten years, 
been, by a very learned, smart, and enthusiastic 
writer, persistently perverted, and recoined into 
a modem-antique, to serve as a witness to a pra- 
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conceived theory. , So arbitrary a perversion of 
a house-hold word challenged a scrutiny, which 
grow up into what is here printed. It also pro- 
voked a glance backward, at what had meanwhile 
been doing by Victorian scholars, critics, and 
historians, who perhaps had scarcely even breathed 
the lethal atmosphere of Georgian days : from 
which it appeared, that the identity of ancient 
names with modern ones, had been very often 
accepted by the authorities, upon the most slender 
grounds. Not to dwell upon the indulgence of so 
doubtful a practice, as the active *^ permutation of 
letters ", in the reduction of a living place-name to 
conformity with an ancient one, or with what 
science thinks the ancient one ought to have been ; 
the most slender pretext of likeness, in an ancient 
name, to a modern one is constantly found to have 
been accepted at sight, and then re-issued with the 
stamp of authority. Sometimes, the exhibition of 
mere learned ingenuities seems to be the ultimate 
object, without any apparent aim to convince. 
Most frequently a mere similarity of sound is 
enough, often with no pretension to be either 
scientific or learned : so that the practice in such 
cases, has very commonly degenerated into what 
involves no higher principle, than that which wins 
in a simple game, of which the aim is to collate the 
corresponding marks on a set of bone or ivory pieces. 
This must be the excuse for the present trespass 
over these unaccustomed paths. Not but that any 
such apology is, after all, rather an act of grace 
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than of debt. The language is ours, and we made 
it : both these long-lived place-names and the other 
parts of our speech. We have already seen that 
some of them have been safe in our custody for a 
thousand years and upwards : not, it is to be hoped, 
in these latter days, to become the prey of mere 
scientific prseconceptions. In the ears of some of us 
these place-names are old and treasured memories ; 
and the tampering with them is, to such, a real and 
sensible grievance. It cannot be tolerated that 
these, our native and common pastures, should 
now be converted into game-coverts, or exclusive 
hunting grounds, for the speculations of the learned; 
nor that these, our millennial growths, should be 
warped and lopped, into artificial harmony with 
foregone theories. Any such invasion, on the 
part of "scientific philology", may, it is hoped, 
justify an attempt at a reprisal of our spoil ; even 
by a transgression of the sacred precincts of that 
learned function. 

Thomas Kerslake. 
Bristol. 
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